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The  giant  became  uneasy  and  turned  his  head  to  look  at  him.  That  was  just  what  Fred  was 
maneuvering  for,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  opening  he  dashed  in  and 

brought  his  revolver  down  on  his  head. 
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A  HOT  TIME  IN  CHEYENNE 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

8AM  INNES  AS  A  TENDERFOOT. 

The  great  round-up  on  F^arnot’s  ranch  was  over  with,  and 
he  and  his  friends  prepared  to  return  East. 

Frank  Gale  and  Sain  Innes,  with  their  wives  and  Elsie 
Warner,  together  with  Mary,  Evelyn  and  Margie,  had  accom¬ 
panied  them  out  there,  and  during  their  stay  it  was  one  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  fun  and  excitement.  The  actors  and  actresses 
had  never  been  ou  the  ranch  before;  hence  to  them  it  was  a 
new  -world. 

Try  hard  as  they  would,  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  were  un¬ 
able  to  persuade  Frank  to  ride  a.  broncho. 

Wherever  he  went  with  them  it  was  in  a  wagon,  wTith  Nellie, 
Flossie  and  Elsie;  whilst  the  other  girls,  including  Amalie 
Snyder,  rode  their  horses. 

As  the  reader  well  knows.  Evelyn,  Margie,  Mary  and  Amalie 
were  splendid  riders,  and  they  frequently  enjoyed  racing 
over  the  prairies  at  the  top  of  their  horses’  speed. 

Sam  Innes,  after  a  hard  experience  with  a  broncho,  soon 
learned  to  ride  as  well  as  any  of  them.  He  had  another  ex¬ 
perience,  too,  with  cowboys,  both  on  the  ranch  and  at  the  old 
tavern,  where  he  had  been  sized  up  as  a  tenderfoot,  but  he 
soon  demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  a  piece  of  human 
dynamite. 

At  the  first  dance  at  the  old  tavern  one  of  the  cowboys  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  him  dance  by  shooting  at  his  feet.  He  did 
dance,  but  it  was  on  the  cowboy  himself.  He  danced  all 
over  him,  and  but  for  Terry  would  probably  have  broken  all 
of  his  ribs. 

After  the  round-up  the  landlord  of  the  old  tavern  invited 
them  to  another  dance  a  week  later.  It  was  given  ir.  honor 
of  the  girls,  and  the  old  tavern  was  decorated  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  He  had  procured  more  than  two  score 
of  flags,  and  throughout  the  whole  house  evergreens  wore 
hung  up,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  cowboys  and  ranch¬ 
men. 

Some  of  them  asked  him  why  he  was  going  to  so  much 
trouble,  and  he  replied: 

“Fearnot  and  his  friends  have  thrown  more  business  in 
my  way  than  any  visitor  we  have  ever  had  here.  They  are 
popular,  and  we  always  have  a  bigger  crowd  when  they  are 
her<  .  which  you  know  means  business  for  me.  I  am  going 
to  have  a  big  layout.  There’ll  be  plenty  to  eat  for  every¬ 
body,  and  I  want  all  who  come  to  have  a  good  time.” 

All'  the  girls  except  Flossie  were  highly  elated,  for  they 
looked  forward  to  that  (lance  in  the  greatest  anticipation. 
Flossie,  though,  was  apprehensive  that  Sam  would  get  into 
trouble,  for  she  knew  how  quick  he  was  to  resent  an  insult 
or  an  imposition. 

-Oh.  you  let  Sam  alone.  Flossie,”  said  Terry.  ‘He  can 

tikfl  f  himself.”  'A  |.  . 

-yes.  I  know  that,  but  out  here  the  men  are  so  quick  to 

HhMVell,  let  me  tell  you  that  none  of  them  will  attempt  to 


knock  a  chip  off  of  his  shoulders,  for  his  fame  has  gone  out 
all  over  the  country  that  he  is  a  good  man  to  let  alone.  Fred, 
Dick,  Joe  and  myself  went  through  the  same  experience,  and 
yet  we  are  all  alive  to  tell  the  tale.” 

“Yes,  but  that  was  because  you  boys  would  shoot  quickly, 
too.”  she  retorted.  “But  Sam  has  never  had  any  experience 
with  firearms.” 

“Great  Scott,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  doesn’t  need  to.  He  is 
a  cartridge  himself,  and  if  he  is  hit  he  explodes  and  away 
goes  the  other  fellow.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  let  him  mix  with  those  cowboys  next  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  He  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  men  in 
the  world.” 

“Oh,  we  will  take  care  of  him.” 

“No,  you  won’t.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  him  myself,” 
she  said.  “I  don't  intend  to  let  him  get  out  of  my  sight.” 

“Say,  Flossie,  you  make  me  smile.  You  will  set  every  man 
on  the  place  to  laughing  at  him  if  you  keep  him  tied  to 
your  apron-strings  that  way.  Just  let  him  alone,  and  if  he 
gets  killed,  I  will  see  that  you  get  another  husband.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t!  I  wouldn’t  have  another  one.  I’ve 
always  thought  that  whenever  a  widow  married  again,  and 
found  her  second  husband  a  poor  stick,  who  couldn’t  compare 
with  her  first  one,  she  would  be  the  most  unhappy  woman  on 
earth.” 

When  the  day  came  for  the  dance  the  people  from  all  over 
the  county  assembled  at  the  old  tavern.  There  were  upward 
of  a  hundred  there  before  noon.  Most  of  them  had  taken 
the  entire  day  off.  They  came  in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
and  all  during  the  afternoon  there  were  all  sorts  of  games, 
the  women  and  girls  looking  on. 

There  were  shooting  matches,  wrestling,  foot  racing,  and  a 
good  many  horse  trades. 

Of  course  there  were  a  number  of  drunks  during  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Flossie  made  an  effort  to  keep  Sam  by  her  side,  but  failed. 
He  would  go  with  Fred.  Terry  and  Dick,  and  mingle  with 
the  ranchmen.  Frank  Gale,  however,  remained  with  the 
girls,  Nellie  holding  on  to  him  pretty  much  all  the  time. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  cowboys  and  ranchman,  whilst 
having  the  greatest  admiration  for  an  actress,  has  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  actors.  They  looked  upon  the  calling  as  an 
extremely  poor  one,  notwithstanding  actors  generally  earned 
a  great  (leal  more  money  than  they  did.  Scores  of  them 
passed  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  gazing  at  the  three  act¬ 
resses.  while  others  outside  undertook  to  have  fun  with  Sara. 
Not  half  of  them  had  heard  of  the  attempt  to  make  him 
dance  on  a  previous  visit  to  the  tavern. 

One  of  them  challenged  him  to  a  foot  race,  and  offered  to 
bet  him  ten  dollars  that  lie  cruld  beat  him  on  a  run  of  two 
hundred  yards. 

“All  right,"  said  Sam,  “I  expect  to  spend  that  much  money 
here  to-day.  and  if  1  can  make  another  fellow  supply  the 
shekels,  why,  I  should  like  to  do  so.” 

“All  right;  if  you  can  beat  me  running  you’ll  get  ten  dol¬ 
lars  of  good  money.” 
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Sj\m  beat  him  more  than  a  hundred  feet  In  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  rated  as 
the  best  runner  in  the  county. 

“Say,  how  did  you  learn  to  run  so?”  a  tug  cowboy  asked. 

“1  didn’t  learn.”  he  replied.  ‘‘I  was  walking  along  the 
streets  in  New  York  one  night  when  a  signboard  fell  down 
on  the  sidewalk  right  behind  me.  It  gave  me  such  a  scare 
that  I  ran  half  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes!” 

“Great  coyotes!”  exclaimed  the  fellow.  “Is  that  the  way 
you  found  out  you  could  run?” 

“Yes;  I  didn’t  know  how  fast  I  could  run,  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  any  other  fellow  does  until  something  happens 
to  make  him  do  his  best.” 

“That's  good  sense.”  said  a  ranchman.  “I  had  a  couple  of 
gray  wolves  1o  chase  me  once,  and  I  outran  them.  I  tried 
several  times  after  that  to  make  the  same  speed,  but  couldn’t. 
A  fellow  wants  something  behind  him  to  make  him  go.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  over  the  matter,  and 
finally  a  cowboy  asked  him  if  be  knew  anything  about  wres- 
tling. 

“Yes.  I  pride  myself  on  being  able  to  keep  on  my  feet. 
A  man  who  cant  keep  on  his  feet  had  better  stay  at  home.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could  throw  me?”  a  cowboy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  have  never  seen  you  wrestle;  but  I  am 
willing  to  wager  the  ten  dollars  I  won  in  the  foot  race  that 
you  can’t  throw  me.” 

“Great  rattlers!  I  can  lay  your  shoulders  on  the  ground 
three  times  out  of  five.” 

“Maybe  you  can,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  Just  take  off  your 
spurs  and  we’ll  try  it.” 

They  cowboy  took  off  his  big  spurs  and  they  went  at  it. 

There  were  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ranchmen  and 
cowpunchers  standing  around  to  see  it. 

They  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  old 
tavern,  so  the  women  couldn’t  see  what  was  going  on.  They 
saw  the  crowd,  though,  and  naturally  asked  a  great  many 
questions  as  to  what  the  men  were  doing. 

They  finally  learned  that  they  were  looking  at  some  others 
wrestling. 

Flossie  knew  that.  Sam  was  an  expert  in  that  sort  of  sport, 
and  suspected  that  he  was  engaged  in  it. 

“I  know  Sam  is  wrestling  with  some  of  those  men!  I’m 
sure  none  of  them  can  throw  him,  and  they’ll  get  mad  with 
him  because  they  can’t,  and  go  to  shooting.  I’m  going  right 
out  there  after  him.” 

Evelyn  and  Margie  caught  liey,  but  they  couldn’t  hold  her 
until  Amalie  Snyder  went  to  their  assistance. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Innes,”  said  Amalie,  “don’t  go  out  there  and 
put  your  husband  to  shame.  All  those  men  will  laugh  at 
him  if  his  wife  comes  out  and  takes  him  away.  Fred,  Terry 
and  Dick  are  with  him.  and  every  man  out  there  is  their 
friend.” 


“1  know,  but  they’ve  been  drinking,”  said  Flossie.  “There 
are  a  number  of  them  full  of  liquor,  and  it  doesn’t  take  much 
to  start  them  to  shooting.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,”  laughed  Amalie.  “If  a  man 
were  to  draw  his  gun,  Fred  Fearnot  would  make  him  put 
it  up  quickly,  or  else  give  him  a  bullet.” 

Flossie  tried  hard  to  .get  away?  bwt^Amalie  held  her. 

A  few  minutes  later  (Rudolph  SnydeiNjame  in.  and  PTossie 
called  to  him:  ^ 

“Mr.  Snyder,  what  are  they  <16 mg  out  there?” 

“They  are  wrestling.”  lie  replied.  “That  husband  of  yours 
is  a  wonder.” 

“Is  he  wrestling?” 

“Yes.  and  has  thrown  the  other  fellow  three  times.  He 
won  a  foot  race,  too.” 

“Are  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  with  him?” 

“Yes;  they  are  looking  on."  y 

“Will  you  please  go  out  there' and  toll  my  husband  that 
I  want  to  see  ldm?”  /  .. 

"Don’t  you  go.  brother,”  said* Amalie. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked.  -ZLj 

“Because  she  is  simply  trying  to  get  him  to  come  here  and 
stay  with  her.  Just  let  him  alone.” 

Flossie  had  to  yield,  while  the  girls  were  laughing  at  her. 

Rudolph  then  proceeded  to  devote  himself  to  Elsie  Warner. 

“Mr.  Snyder,  she  asked  him.  “don’t  you  ever  engage  in 
any  of  the  rough  sports  with  those  people  out  here?” 

“X<»;  1  never  have  ranch  to  do  with  them.  I  never  come 
here  to  this  place  unless  ns  an  escort  for  my  sister.  We  do 
n  great  deal  of  horseback  riding,  and  that’s  about  all  the 
sport  I  ever  engage  in.  Of  course  at  home  on  the  ranch  I 
assist  my  father  in  managing  the  men  and  cattle,  but  1  never 


cared  anything  for  drinking  and  shooting,  as  the  other  incn 

do.” 

“Well,  you  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  out  here.” 

In  a  little  while  nearly  the  entire  crowd  came  back  to  the 
tavern  to  “liquor  up,”  as  they  called  it. 

Sam  and  the  boys  took  lemonade,  while  the  others  indulged 
freely  in  stronger  drink. 

“Say,  Flossie,”  laughed  Sam,  as  he  went  into  the  sittlng- 
i  room  where  the  girls  were,  “this  is  a  soft  snap  out  here.  I’m 
twenty  dollars  in  on  a  foot  race  and  a  wrestling  match.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Innefc,”  laughed  Amalie,  “I  think  you  ought  to 
divide  your  winnings  with  me.  I’ve  had  to  hold  your  wife 
to  keep  her  from  going  out  there  and  taking  you  by  the  ear 
to  bring  you  in.” 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Flossie?”  Sam  asked. 

“Oh,  you  goose!  Somebody  has  to  take  care  of  you!”  she 
replied. 

“Say,  Amalie.”  said  Terry,  “hold  on  to  her.  Don’t  let  her 
break  up  our  fun,”  and  turning  to  Frank,  he  invited  him  to 
go  out  to  see  some  of  the  cowboys  ride  a  bucking  broncho. 

“He  doesn't  go,  Mr.  Terry!”  said  Nellie,  at  which  the  other 
girls  laughed. 

“Excuse  me,  Terry,”  said  Frank.  “That’s  a  tough  crowd 
out  there,  while  this  is  a  very  tender  one,”  and  as  there  were 
about  thirty  women  and  girls  in  the  room,  the  remark  created 
no  little  merriment. 

Later  in  the  day  quite  a  number  of  ranchmen  and  cow- 
punchers  tried  to  persuade  Sam  to  ride  a  very  obstreperous 
broncho. 

“No,  I  draw  the  line  at  those  things.”  he  replied.  “I'm  a 
tenderfoot,  but  have  sense  enough  to  keep  off  the  backs  of 
strange  horses.” 

“Why.  they  tell  me  that  you  can  ride  any  steer  on  Fear- 
not’s  ranch,”  called  out  one. 

“I  don't  know  about  that!  I  never  rode  but  one,  and  that 
I  was  compelled  to  do,  or  get  hoisted  on  his  horns.” 

“Well,  are  you  afraid  of  a  horse?” 

“No,”  said  Sam,  “but  I  don’t  know  much  about  them.” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  you  fifty  dollars  that  you  can't  ride  that  one 
out  there,  and  he  isn’t  much  of  a  horse,  either.” 

“I’ll  bet  jrou  a  hundred  that  I  can’t,  too.” 

“Say,”  laughed  another,  “why  don’t  you  make  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  when  you  have  a  soft  thing  like  that?” 

“I  would,”  laughed  Sam,  “if  I  could  find  any  one  fbol 
enough  to  take  the  bet.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  find  any  such  fool  out  here.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  returned  Sam,  “but  you  can’t  get  such  a 
crowd  as  this  together  without  getting  a  few  fools  mixed  in 
it.  I  was  born  a  fool  myself,  but  I've  learned  a  few  things.” 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  a  half  drunken  fellow,  “let's  put  him 
on,  anyway.” 

“l’es!  yes!  Let’s  put  him  on,”  said  several,  and  in  a  good- 
humored  way  four  or  five  of  them  seized  him  to  put  him  ou 
the  back  of  the  broncho. 


“Hold  on  there,  boys,”  called  out  Fred,  who  knew  that 
Sam  would  hurt  some  of  them,  “none  of  that,  now.  It's  al¬ 
ways  a  mistake  to  try  to  make  a  man  do  what  he  doesn’t 
want  to  do.” 

They  paid  no  attention  to  his  warning  until  three  of  them 
were  knocked  out. 

Sam  hit  one  in  the  neck  and  he  dropped  like  a  log.  An¬ 
other  one  got  it  on  the  ear.  and  down  he  went,  while 'a  third 
one  had  his  jaw  dislocated  and  was  put  out. 

His  mouth  flew  wide  open,  and  he  couldn’t  shut  it  again 
He  drew  his  gun  and  fired,  the  bullet  narrowly  missing  Sam’s 
head  and  crashing  through  the  broncho's  neck,  breaking  it. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  sprang  upon  him  and  disarmed  him 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you.  you  chuckle-headed  fool’'” 
he  cried. 

Of  course  the  fellow  couldn't  tell,  ns  he  was  suffering  -in 
agony  of  pain. 

»B(d  Tmy  “yotfre  killed  your  broncho.  - 
''  lint  s  the  matter  with  him?"  another  asked  nor  under, 
standing  why  his  mouth  remained  standing  wide  open. 

ho  iTndTtl  m  •  ,'°ilUlu't  pxP!»h>  anything,  but  lie  held 
ooi  n  hands  lo  his  jnw  and  groaned 

“Cih:  thei:e's  n°thJu*  lYUch  th<*  matter  with  him.”  said  Fred. 

His  jaw  is  out  oi  socket,  and  If  he  will  stand  stm  ..  min* 
uto  or  so  I’ll  lix  it  back  for  him.”  1  ’*  1  n 

The  fellow  stood  still  and  heid  his  head  forward 
Ort  on  the  other  side  there.  Tern-  ”  snirl  FrnH  u.n.i 

sockm"-"  8tPn<ly'  WhlU>  '  S<"‘  lf  1  rnn  '>’»*»'  his  Ja  w  bark  I, .to 

Terry  followed  instructions,  and  Fred  thrust  his  clenched 
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t'.st  firmly  against  liis  jaw  just  in  front  of  his  ear,  pushed 
hard  and  the  poor  fellow  groaned. 

“Say.  you've  got  a  pretty  tough  jaw,”  Fred  said  to  him. 
“Just  hold  steady  now.  and  I’ll  get  it  back,”  and  with  that 
he  gave  him  a  blow  that  nearly  knocked  him  down. 

Y\  hen  he  straightened  up  his  mouth  was  closed. 

■’\ou  are  all  right,  now,”  said  Fred,  “aud  if  you  will  take 
my  advice  you  will  stop  monkeying  with  every  tenderfoot 
that  comes  along." 

The  fellow  looked  vengefully  at  Sam.  who  walked  up  to  him 
and  said: 

"Did  you  shoot  at  me?” 

Instead  of  answering  the  fellow  felt  for  his  gun,  but  Fred 
had  taken  it  away  from  him. 

He  looked  around  at  a  friend  and  said: 

“Lend  me  your  gun?” 

“Yes:  lend  him  your  gun,”  said  Terry,  drawing  his  own. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LAST  DANCE  AT  RANCHMAN'S  REST. 

When  Terry  drew  his  revolver  the  crowd  began  to  scat¬ 
ter.  and  the  big  cowboy  was  left  without  a  friend  at  his 
back. 

“Somebody’s  got  my  gun!”  said  tl\e  fellow. 

“That's  all  right;  I  wouldn’t  shoot  an  unarmed  man,”  said 
Terry.  "I'll  get  one  for  you.” 

“I  ain’t  got  nothin'  against  you,”  put  in  the  cowboy. 

“Well,  I  have  something  against  you,”  returned  Terry. 
“Four  or  five  of  you  undertook  to  play  a  mean  game  on  my 
friend,  and  because  you  failed  and  got  the  worst  of  it,  you 
drew  your  gun  and  shot  at  him,  which  shows  that  you  are 
a  mean,  cowardly  sneak.  You  killed  your  own  broncho, 
though,  and  that  is  some  sort  punishment.  Innes  can  lick 
any  two  of  you,  but  he  isn’t  on  the  shoot.  I  do  that  little 
business  for  him.” 

“I’ll  shoot  with  him,”  said  Sam,  “if  that’s  what  he  wants.” 

The  cowpuneher  saw  that  he  was  up  against  a  snag,  and 
declared  that  he  didn’t  intend  to  shoot,  but  when  his  jaw 
was  knocked  out  of  joint  he  pulled  his  gun  without  think¬ 
ing. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  making  an  apology, 
then?”  Terry  suggested,  and  the  fellow  acted  upon  it  promptly. 

“That’s  all  right.”  said  Sam.  “Now,  if  you  will  all  give 
up  your  guns  the  five  of  you  can  try  it  over  again,  and  if 
you  succeed  I'll  give  each  of  you  fifty  dollars.  I’m  a  tender¬ 
foot,  but  you  can’t  put  me  on  that  broncho,” 

«  “Say,  Sam,”  called  out  Dick,  “the  broncho  is  as  dead  as 
Julius  Caesar.” 

“Well,  there  are  others  alive;  just  trot  them  out.” 

But  the  cowpuneher  didn't  care  to  tackle  him  again;  yet 
there  were  a  lot  of  them  on  the  ground  who  felt  a  little  sore 
over  being  defeated  by  a  tenderfoot,  and  an  actor  at  that. 
They  were  talking  about  it  in  little  groups  here  aud  there. 

Fred  jojined  one  of  them,  and  laughingly  remarked: 

“Innes  is  a  tenderfoot,  so  far  as  ranch  life  is  concerned, 
but  he  is  a  hustler  when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  him¬ 
self.” 

"4Vs;  that’s  very  plain.”  said  another.  “But  hanged  if  I 
believe  lie  is  any  tenderfoot.” 

“Yes:  he  is.  He  is  an  actor,  and  has  always  lived  in  the 
city.  He  never  saw  a  ranch  before  in  his  life,  except  from 
the  windows  of  a  car,  until  he  came  out  here  with  us;  but 
I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  on  earth,  above  or  below, 
that  he  is  afraid  of.  and  with  all  that  he  is  as  square  a  man 
a,  ever  breathed  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  any 
time.” 

“But  what  is  his  bond  worth?”  another  asked. 

“It  is  worth  a  good  deal;  He  has  a  good  home,  a  summer 
cottage  and  a  fat  bank  account.  You  can  take  my  word  for 
it  that  he  is  all  right.  You  fellows  frequently  make  bad 
breaks,  f  recollect  a  case  down  in  Texas  once,  where  a 
voting  fellow,  pale  and  thin  as  a  rail,  went  down  there  to 
spend  the  winter.  lie  had  a  bad  case  of  consumption.  He 
went  into  a  barroom  for  a  hot  lemonade  one  evening.  There 
were  a  lot  of  fellows  in  there  from  some  of  the  nearby  ranches, 
and  one  of  them  suggested  that  lie  take  whisky. 

-  \  never  tnke  whisky.’  said  the  consumptive,  and  a  fool 
of  rowptineher  undertook  to  make  him  drink  whisky  with 
j  with  the  result  that  he  was  done  up  most  thoroughly 
\r  l‘uU‘  Of  three  minutes.  A  man  is  a  fool  for  monkeying  with 
it  rangers  that  way.  Because  a  man  is  dressed  like  people  in 


the  cities  you  fellows  seem  to  think  that  ho  is  afraid  of  a  gun 
or  a  man  with  a  sombrero  and  long  hair.  They  tried  it  on 
Terry  and  me  when  we  first  came  out  here,  but  it  didn't 
take  them  long  to  find  out  their  mistake," 

After  a  while  they  returned  to  the  old  tavern,  where  the 
girls,  hearing  the  men  talking  in  the  barroom,  soon  found  out 
what  had  happened. 

Flossie  became  greatly  excited,  and  when  she  got  a  chance 
to  get  at  Sam,  she  seized  him  by  the  arm,  saying  that  he 
shouldn’t  leave  her  side  again  while  they  were  there. 

The  day  had  waned,  and  it  was  then  about  sunset.  The 
entire  party  went  into  the  supper-room,  where  there  were  at 
least  two  score  of  other  men  and  women,  and  had  a  fine 
meal. 

When  they  left  the  table,  oniers  took  their  places,  and  there 
were  so  many  to  be  fed  that  nearly  three  hours  passed  be¬ 
fore  they  could  have  the  big  room  for  the  dance. 

“Fred,  there  are  more  girls  here  to-night  than  I  ever  saw 
at  a  dance  in  this  place  before,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes;  I  think  so,  too.  and  isn’t  it  strange  how  popular 
Amalie  is  with  them  all?” 

“YTes;  she’s  the  belle  of  the  evening;  but  she  is  so  kind  and 
pleasant  with  every  one  that  jealousy  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  that  she  is  any  more  popular  than  our 
girls. ” 

“Perhaps  she  isn’t,  but  our  girls  are  here  only  temporarily; 
while  she  lives  out  here,  and  seems  to  know  everybody  in 
this  end  of  the  county.  If  you  notice,  she  doesn’t  put  oil  any 
airs  at  all;  she  will  dance  with  any  of  the  cowboys  if  they 
are  sober.” 

While  they  were  talking  several  pistol  shots  were  heard  out 
in  front  of  the  tavern,  and  the  dancing  instantly  ceased. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble;  but  when  Sam  tried  to  follow  them  ^Flossie 
went  right  .along  with  him,  holding  to  his  arm.  lie  tried  to 
get  away  from  her. 

“Oh,  I’m  going,  too,  if  you  do!”  she  said,  “I’m  not  afraid 
of  bullets  any  more  than  you  are.” 

Evelyn  went  to  her  assistance,  and  the  two  brought  him 
back  into  the  room. 

“Say,  Evelyn,”  he  asked,  “ain’t  you  afraid  that  Fivd  or 
Terry  will  get  hurt?” 

“No,  I  used  to  be,”  she  laughed,  “but  I  got  over  it  long 
ago.  ” 

“Well,  I  wish  this  girl  here  would  get  over  it.” 

“I  never  will,”  said  Flossie.  “I  don’t  believe  that  Fred,\ 
Terry  and  Dick  are  any  braver  than  you  are,  -but  I  know 
that  brave  men  are  more  apt  to  be  killed  than  cowards,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  rush  into  danger.  Just  because  they  haven’t 
been  killed  before  this  is  no  reason  why  you  shouid  expose 
yourself.  If  they  had  sensible  wives  like  you  have  they 
wouldn’t  have  gone  out  there.” 

“How’s  that,  Evelyn?”  Sam  asked,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eyes. 

“Flossie’s  right,”  said  Evelyn.  “When  a  man  marries  he 
has  a  great  deal  more  responsibility  resting  upon  him  than  a 
single  man  has,.  If  I  had  a  husband  1  would  try  to  keep  him 
out  of  danger,  too.” 

“Say,  Frank,”  Sam  asked,  turning  to  Gale,  “why  don't 
you  .go  out  there  and  see  what  that  shooting  is  about?” 

“It’s  out  of  my  line.”  said  Frank.  “Every  man  to  his  own 
business.  I  don’t  care  how  much  they  shoot  each  other,  but 
don’t  care  to  be  a  target  for  them  myself.” 

“Great  Scott,  Nellie,  but  you  have  got  him  well  trained!” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Nellie,  “it  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  so  well 
trained  yourself.” 

“I’m  training  him,”  put  in  Flossie.  “He  has  got  more 
of  the  mule  in  him  than  Frank  has,  but  I’ll  get  him  trained, 
all  right,  after  a  while.” 

Just  then  Fred  came  back  into  the  ballroom,  and  Sam 
asked: 

“What’s  the  trouble  out  there.  Fred?” 

“Tanglefoot.  Two  fellows  got  to  shooting  at  each  other 
over  some  little,  trifling  matter.” 

“Anybody  hurt?” 

“Yes,  both  were  hit;  blit  they  are  still  able  to  stand  up 
at  the  bar  and  drink.  Come  ahead  now,  and  let’s  have  an¬ 
other  dance,”  and  seizing  Evelyn’s  hand  he  led  her  out  on 
the  floor  and  called  to  the  musicians  to  go  ahead. 

In  a  few  moments  there  were  more  than  a  score  of  dancers 
on  the  floor. 

Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  were  with  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick, 
while  Rudolph  Snyder  had  Elsie— In  fact,  he  hadn’t  danced 
with  any  other  girl  during  the  evening. 
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Amalie  danced  with  Sam.  She  admired  him  for  his  great 
courage. 

The  dunce  went  on  till  long  after  midnight,  after  which 
the  crowd  began  gradually  to  disperse. 

Usually  Fea mot’s  party  had  rooms  at  the  taverns  where 
they  remained  until  noon  the  next  day,  but  this  time  they 
left  immediately  after  the  dance  for  a  twenty-mile  ride  back 
to  the  ranch. 

It  was  pretty  cold,  but  they  kept  up  a  lively  racket  all  the 
way.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlit  night,  and  as  there  was  no 
danger  of  running  against  stumps,  they  rode  and  drove  at  a 
pretty  rapid  pace. 

They  reached  the  ranch  a  little  while  before  daylight,  and 
every  one  retired  to  sleep  until  high  noon. 

Amalie  and  Rudolph  remained  at  the  ranch,  as  it  was  seven 
miles  further  on  to  their  home. 

Two  of  the  girls  had  bad  headaches  when  they  came  down 
to  a  noonday  breakfast,  but  they  soon  got  over  them. 

During  the  day  it  was  decided  that  they  would  return  East 
a  day  or  two  later. 

“Now,  Amalie,”  said  Evelyn,  “what  about  your  going  back 
with  us?” 

“Why,  it  is  at  least  two  months  before  the  season  at  New 
Era  will  open,”  replied  the  tall  blonde. 

“Well,  what  of  that?  Is  life  a  burden  to  you  when  you  are 
with  us?’\ 

“No,  indeed!  But  if  brother  and  I  should  stay  away  from 
home  so  long  we  would  be  sadly  missed  by  the  family.” 

“Oh,  has  your  brother  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  season 
with  us?” 


“Yes,”1  she  laughed.  “He  told  me  several  days  ago  that 
he  would  go  out  with  me.”  \ 

The  girls  laughed  and  winked  significantly  at  one  another, 
for  they  understood  well  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  ■  in¬ 
fatuation  for  Miss  Warner. 

Evelyn  and  Margie  both  put  the  question  to  him,  if  he 
would  come  to  Ned  Era  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
he  frankly  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so  and  would. 

Margie  asked  Amalie,  up  in  her  room,  what  she  should  say 
to  Joe  when  she  met  him  again. 

“Just  tell  him  that  you  saw  me,”  she  laughed. 

“Oh,  pshaw!  That  would  be  tantalizing  him.  He  knew  we 
would  see  you.  Haven’t  you  any  message  to  send  him?” 

“Well,  you  may  tell  him  that  brother  and  I  will  be  there 
the  first  of  June.” 

“Nothing  else?” 

‘Aes, ’’  she  laughed  and  blushed.  “lrou  may  give  him  that 
for  me,  and  she  kissed  Margie  on  the  lips. 

Margie  had  an  almost  uncontrollable  propensity  for  match¬ 
making.  She  threw  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  the  big 
blonde  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times,  saying: 

"I  will  give  it  to  him,  and  I  know  it  will  make  his  heart 
jump.  My,  but  he  does  love  you  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul!” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  so?”  she  asked. 

“Not  in  so  many  words,  but  you  know  how  frank  he  is. 
Every  one  of  us  girls  knows  that  he  worships  tlie  very 
ground  you  walk  on,  and.  Amalie,  he  is  one  of  the  best  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  world.” 

Just  then  Mary  entered  the  room  and  the  topic  changed. 

On  the  day  they  were  to  leave,  Amalie  and  Rudolph  were 
at  the  ranch  to  accompany  them  to  the  station. 

Young  Snyder  had  a  private  interview  with  Elsie  lasting 
nearly  an  hour  before  they  started.  Then  he  rode  in  the 
wagon  with  her,  occupying  a  seat  by  her  side. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  ranchmen  at  the  station  to  see 
them  off,  and  as  the  train  started  there  was  cheering  and 
waving  of  hats  by  those  on  the  station  platform. 

Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  suspected  that  Rudolph  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  Elsie,  and  each  of  them  did  her  best  to  draw  some 
admission  from  her  in  confirmation  of  their  suspicions;  but 
Elsie  was  good  at  keeping  a  secret. 


Sin*  laughed,  shook  her  head  and  refused  to  utter  a  wor< 
that  could  be  construed  either  ns  an  admission  or  denial. 

Flossie  and  Nellie  tried  her,  too,  but  all  in  vain. 

“Fred.”  said  Evelyn,  when  she  returned  to  the  seat  she  wa 
occupying  with  him.  “Elsie  is  the  most  aggravating  girl 
ever  saw.  She  won’t  tell  us  a  thing.” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  know  what  that  means?”  he  asked. 

“Yes:  It  means  that  they  ore  engaged.  If  they  were  no 
she  would  say  so.  That's  the  way  most  girls  do.” 

“Well,  if  she  does  Just  like  the  rest  of  you.  why  shouh 
you  call  lier  aggravating?” 

“lit cause  we  arc  so  anxious  to  know,”  she  laughed. 


“Oh,  yes;  you  know  how  it  is  with  her.  I  suppose  you 
haven’t  said  anything  about  your  engagement,  have  you?” 

“Oh,  if  I  was  engaged  I  would  tell  ray  friends." 

“Really,  now,  would  you?  Has  Mary  told  you  that  she 
was  engaged  to  Terry?  Has  Margie  acknowledged  that  -he 
was  engaged  to  Dick?  Have  you  told  anybody  that  you  and 
I  were  engaged?” 

“Well,  I  suspect  that  they  are  engaged,  but  really  ii  I  am 
I  don’t  know  it.” 

“That’s  right.  Keep  it  a  secret;  don’t  give  it  away.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  while.  P’red  had  told  her  a  thousand  times 
that  he  loved  her,  In  his  genial,  offhand  way,  there  was 
actual^  no  engagement  existing  between  them;  but  that 
didn’t  worry  her,  for  the  level-headed  little  beauty  could  read 
him  like  an  open  book,  anrl  was  content  with  that  knowledge. 

During  the  day  Fred  managed  to  get  a  seat  alongside  of 
Elsie. 

“Now,  old  girl.”  he  said,  “tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“About  what?”  she  asked. 

“How  the  case  stands  between  you  and  Rudolph.  Is  it  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  match?  I’m  interested,  you  know.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  enough  to  express  an  opinion;  yet  it  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  pretty  badly  stuck.” 

“Why,  Fred;  would  the  man  I  marry  be  stuck?  Surely 
you  don’t  mean  to  Insult  me.” 

“Oh,  that  sort  of  thing  won’t  do!”  he  laughed.  “You  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  mean  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“Say,  Fred,  have  you  any  advice  to  give  me  in  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“Not  until  I  find  out  how  matters  are.” 

“How  aggravating  you  are!”  she  exclaimed.  “You  know 
that  I  have  more  confidence  in  your  judgment  than  in  that 
of  any  other  man  living.” 

“Indeed  I  don’t!  But  when  you  come  to  mo,  state  the  case 
frankly  and  ask  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  to  you.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CHEYEXNE. 


Every  one  in  the  party  was  doing  a  lot  of  hard  thinking 
over  Elsie’s  case,  and  she  wouldn’t  help  one  of  them  out  the 
least  bit.  She  preferred  to  keep  them  guessing.  She  knew 
before  they  started  from  Ranchman’s  Rest  that  young  Sny¬ 
der’s  attentions  to  her  had  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  saw  them  together. 

Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie  had  persistently  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  were  engaged,  and  now  she  was  de-. 
termined  to  let  them  do  some  guessing  themselves,  and  they 
did  a  lot  of  it. 

On  reaching  Chicago  the  boys  proposed  that  they  stop  over 
a  day  or  two,  and  visit  the  theaters  and  acquaintances  they 
had  there.  The  actors  and  actresses  had  quite  a  number  of 
acquaintances  among  the  theatrical  people,  for  they  had 
played  there  several  times. 

The  girls  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  they  went  to  a  hotel 
together. 


Mose  looked  after  their  baggage,  and  he  had  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  baggage  master. 

In  the  evening  they  went  out  to  one  of  the  first-class 
theaters,  where  a  box  had  been  secured  for  them  from  the 
office  of  the  hotel. 

I1  hey  filled  the  box  completely.  No  one  on  the  stage  knew 
who  they  were,  but  the  manager  was  well  acquainted  with 
Fred  and  Terry.  They  both  went  out  to  his  office  to  see 
him. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  hoys,”  said  the  manager.  “Who  are  the 
parties  with  you?” 

1  h(‘y  are  theatrical  people,”  said  Fred,  “who  have  been 
with  Terry  and  me  for  over  two  years,  and  tliev  are  first- 
class,  too.” 

“What  can  they  do?” 

“Why,  they  are  a  whole  company  in  themselves.  They 
ran  run  pretty  near  all  the  popular  plays  of  the  day.  anil 
let  me  tell  you  that  they  are  far  above  the  average.  *  Tliev 
attend  strictly  to  business,  and  each  of  the  five  have  good 
l'.uik  accounts,  which  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  1  am 

el  mg  you.  Ihoy’ve  been  talkkiug  about  taking  a  rest  for 
six  months.” 

’Indeed!  Then  they  must  have  bank  account*.” 

,»  °n  ^  have.  But  still,  if  they  were  offered  ginnl 

inducements,  they  might  go  on  the  boards  aguiu  tiU  the  l*- 
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ginning  of  the  summer  season.  The  two  married  couples  own 
summer  cottages;  so  if  you  want  responsible  people  they  are 
the  ones  for  you  to  see.” 

here  are  you  stopping?”  the  manager  asked. 

Fred  gave  him  the  name  of  the  hotel. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  remain  in  the  city?” 

“Some  two  or  three  days,  perhaps.” 

“Well.  I’ll  see  you  some  time  to-morrow.” 

“What's  the  matter  with  your  coming  around  to  the  'box 
and  getting  acquainted  with  them  this  evening?” 

“Thank  you.  I'll  try  to  do  so  later  on.” 

The  boys  returned  to  the  box,  and  promptly  posted  Sam 
and  Frank  about  what  the  manager  had  said  to  them. 

“By  George,”  said  Gale,  “I  wouldn’t . mind  going  on  again 
in  this  city  till  the  first  of  June.” 

“Neither  would  I,”  said  Elsie. 

“Well.  I  gave  you  a  good  send-off.  I  told  him- you  were 
first-class,  and  you  know  enough  yourself  about  the  business 
to  put  a  good  value  on  your  services.” 

About  an  hour  later  the  manager  entered  the  box,  and  was 
introduced  by  Fred  to  Sam,  Frank  and  all  the  girls. 

He  remained  there  with  them  till  the  curtain  dropped  on 
the  last  act. 

He  seemed  to  be  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  girls,  and  invited  the  entire  party  out.  to  supper. 

Of  course  they  went  along.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  all  the  girls  were  actresses,  and  not' until  the  next  day 
did  he  find  out  his  mistake. 

He  called  at  the  hotel,  and,  meeting  Gale  down  in  the 
office,  learned  from  him  that  only  three  of  the  ladies  were 
actresses.  /  , 

“Which  three  are  they?”  he  asked. 

“My  wife,  Mrs.  Innes  and  Miss  Warner.” 

“Which  is  Miss  Warner?” 

“The  blonde.” 

“Isn't  Miss  Olcott  an  actress?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Olcott  has  never  been  on 
the  stage?” 

“Yes:  never  played  before  the  footlights  in  her  life.” 

“Well,  she  has  mistaken  her  calling.  She  has  the  making 
of  a  splendid  actress  in  her.” 

“Great  Scott!  her  father  is  a  lawyer,  well  fixed,  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  night  could  get 
her  on  the  stage.” 

“What  a  pity!  She  has  a  marvelous  personal  magnetism.” 

“Yes,  and  she  has  magnetized  Fearnot. ” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Are  they  engaged?” 

i**No;  I  think  not,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  they  will  be.” 

“Why.  look  here,  Gale,  Fearnot  and  Olcott  last  night  gave 
you,  Innes  and  the  three  ladies  a  bit  of  unusual  praise  as 
artists  in  the  theatrical  line.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  organizing 
another  company  to  take  a  new  theater  in  this  city.  I’ve 
got  a  play  that  a  rival  company  expects  to  put  on  the  boards 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  and  I’m  anxious 
to  get  ahead  of  them.” 

"How  the  deuce  did  you  get  hold  of  it?  Who’s  got  the 
copyright?”  Frank  asked. 

-*Oh.  tlie  owners  of  it  own  the  copyright,  but  I’ve  got  it 
for  two  months  on  a  royalty.  Now,  what  will  it  cost  me  to 
engage  the  five  of  you?” 

-It  will  cost  you  a  pretty  good  sum,”  said  Frank.  “My 
wife  and  I  have  been  getting  two  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  more  than  a  year.  Innes  has  bpen  doing  the  same  thing 
and  Miss  Warner  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.” 

“That’s  pretty  steep,”  said  the  manager. 

•Well,  the  fact  that  we’re  been  getting  it  a  year  shows 
that  we  have  earned  it.” 

“What  did  you  quit  for,  then?” 

“Because  the  manager  sold  out,  and  we  decided  to  rest 
till  next  fall.  We  can  well  afford  to  do  it.” 

-Well,  you  are  lucky.” 

“Yes:  but  we  never  had  any  luck  till  we  met  up  with  Fear¬ 
not.  lie  has  been  our  manager.” 

"I'll  see  you  later.”  and  he  went  in  search  of  Fred  and 
Terry  to  consult  with  them.' 

"Wfll.  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Fred;  “if  they  can’t  make  it 
.  ..  y(  •  i  fou Id  not  get  up  a  company  in  the  United  States 
f-u  id.  The  three  ladies,  as  you  have  seen  for  yourself, 
Hf(.  ^pitiful,  very  attractive,  and  no  nonsense  about  them. 
T  ov  don’t  worry  a  manager  with  all  sorts  of  exactions, 
v  don’t  wait  till  they  get  you  in  a  corner  and  then  strike 
jt  isn’t  necessary  to  make  anything  more  than  a 


verbal  contract,  for  whatever  they  say  they  will  do  they 
mean.” 

“Good!  Glad  to  hear  that.  I  talked  with  Gale  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  figures  lie  gave  call  for  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  for  the  five. of  them.” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  got  a  good  play,  it  will  pay  j’ou  to  make 
a  contract  with  them  at  those  figures.  That’s  what  I  paid 
them  for  more  than  a  year.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  been  in  tlie  business  for  the  la3t 
year.  ” 

“Oh,  yes;  Terry  and  I  had  a  little  theater  in  New  York. 
We  didn’t  charge  much  for  admission,  so  we  had  full  houses 
at  every  performance.” 

Fred  didn’t  mention  the  word  “museum,”  nor  did  Terry. 

“Well,  really.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  make  a  contract  at  those 
figures  until  I  could  see  some  of  their  work.  You  see,  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  people  to  be  paid,  too,  for  there  will  be 
about  fifteen  in  all.” 

“What’s  the  seating  capacity  of  the  theater?” 

“About  twelve  hundred,  including  the  gallery.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  ought  to  make  a  pile  of  money  out 
of  that.  You’ll  have  six  nights  and  two  matinees  a  week.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I’m  not  in  the  business  for  my  health;  still,  it’s 
a  risky  business  to  engage  performers  at  big  salaries  unless 
one  knows  what  they  can  do.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  Fred  suggested.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
your  letting  Innes  go  on  to-night  after  the  curtain  drops  on 
the  second  act.  and  give  the  audience  one  of  his  recitations? 
If  you  don’t  find  a  peck  of  buttons  on  the  floor  to-morrow 
morning.  I’ll  put  up  for  the  supper.” 

“All  right,”  the  manager  laughed.  “Will  you  arrange  it 
with  him?” 

“Yes;  please  reserve  the  box  for  us  that  we  had  last 
night.” 

“All  right.”  and  he  took  a  pencil  and  notebook  from  bis 
pocket  and  wrote  out  a  free  pass  which  he  handed  to  Fred. 

Fred  posted  Sam.  and  suggested  that  he  give  one  or  two 
of  his  funniest  recitations. 

“All  right;  I  will,”  and  that  evening  at  the  theater,  when, 
the  curtain  dropped  on  the  second  act,  Sam  strolled  out, 
dressed  like  a  hired  man  on  a  farm,  and  began  talking  like  a 
countryman  telling  an  experience  he  had  courting  his  girl. 

It  was  so  entirely  realistic  that  the  audience  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  was  an  actor. 

For  ten  minutes  at  least  there  was  a  continuous  roar  of 
laughter. 

Some  men  actually  fell  off  their  seats,  and  a  big  fat  fel¬ 
low,  a  little  back  of  the  orchestra,  was  so  convulsed  that  he 
couldn’t  stop  when  the  others  did.  He  leaned  back  in  bis  ; 
cha<r  and  let  out  one  guffaw  after  another. 

Sam  stood  there  gazing  at  him  as  seriously  as  an  under¬ 
taker,  as  though  wondering  what  ailed  the  fellow. 

Finally  he  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  fat  man?” 

A  couple  of  ushers  rushed  down  the  aisle  to  remove  him. 

“Let  him  alone!  Let  him  alone!”  came  from  all  over  the 
house,  and  the  ushers  went  back. 

Sam  resumed  bis  recitation,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hardly 
half  of  it  was  heard  on  account  of  the  uproarious  laughter. 

Even  Fred’s  party  in  the  box  laughed  as  heartily  as  any 
one  else. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “I  never  saw  Sam  get  that 
off  in  better  style.  ” 

Evelyn,  Margie  and  Mary  became  almost  hysterical  them¬ 
selves. 

When  lie  came  off  the  stage  the  manager  almost  hugged 
him  in  delight. 

The  curtain  arose,  but  the  audience  insisted  on  an  encore. 

The  play  couldn’t  go  on  until  Sam  went  out  the  second 
time. 

He  had  a  different  story  to  tell,  hut  it  was  as  funny  as  the 
other. 

lie  had  the  wonderful  knack  of  keeping  perfect  control 
of  his  facial  expression,  and  that  added  greatly  to  the  hilarity 
that  accompanied  the  recitation. 

When  he  finished  it  there  was  such  an  uproar  in  the  house 
that  he  stopped,  when  half-way  off  the  stage,  and  gazed  as 
though  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the  audience. 

They  tried  to  get  him  out  a  third  time,  but  the  manager 
went  in  front  and '  announced  that  the  gentleman  would  ap¬ 
pear  again  the  next  evening,  provided  they  would  let  the 
play  go  on. 

“That  settles  it,  Sam,”  said  Flossie,  as  he  joiued  her  in  the 
box.  “You  are  engaged,  if  none  of  tlie  rest  of  us  are.” 

“Well,  if  they  don’t  take  you,  dear,  they  will  pay  me  a 
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double  salary,  for  we  lmve  pot  to  have  our  two  hundred  dol- 
la  vs  a  week . " 

That  evening,  when  they  were  out  at  supper  again,  the 
manager  engaged  tin*  Gales,  Inneses  and  Miss  Warner  l'or 
the  next  two  months,  salary  to  begin  the  next  day. 

“Oh,  I’m  engaged  at  last!”  laughed  Elsie. 

“What  will  become  of  Rudolph?”  Margie  asked  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“He  must  waif,”  said  Elsie, 

The  next  morning  each  of  the  five  received  the  manuscript 
of  their  part  of  the  play,  and  they  began  studying  it  at 
once. 

They  were  to  bo  ready  to  go  on  within  forty-eight  hours. 

“Oh,  my.  1  wish  I  could  see  the  first  play!”  said ‘Margie. 

“We’ll  all  see  it,*'  remarked  Fred. 

That  evening  they  attended  the  theater  again,  and  while 
there  was  a  good  house  the  night  before,  it  was  actually 
jammed,  not  even  standing  room  left,  when  Sam  went  out 
to  give  his  recitation. 

“That  shows  how  people  will  pay  for  a  hearty  laugh.”  re¬ 
marked  Fred  to  the  manager. 

“Yes;  of  course.  That’s  what  they  want.  Humor  is  al¬ 
ways  contagious.  A  man  enjoys  a  laugh  whether  there  is 
anything  funny  for  him  to  laugh  at  or  not.  It’s  catching.  I 
have  frequently  laughed  heartily  just  because  others  around 
me  were  doing  so.” 

Fred  and  the  others  remained  over  to  see  the  new  play. 

Sam  was  the  funny  man  in  it.  and  he  injected  ten  times 
more  humor  into  the  role  he  was  playing  than  the  dramatist 
provided.  It  had  some  features  entirely  new,  and  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  time  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  scene  till  it 
dropped  on  the  Inst  act. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  the  others  took  leave  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  and  started  for  home. 

There  were  now  three  couples  of  them,  and,  of  course,  they 
enjoyed  the  trip  homeward. 

As  they  were  passing  New  Era  Fred  left  the  train  to 
join  Joe.  leaving  Terry  to  escort  Mary  and  Evelyn  to  Fre- 
donia,  while  Dick  was  to  take  Margie  down  to  the  city. 

Two  days  later  both  the  boys  were  back  at  New  Era. 

Ivook  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  within  ten  minutes  after 
the  former’s  arrival,  “here’s  a  letter  from  out  in  Cheyenne 
which  was  sent  to  me  in  New  York,  and  remailed  here.  You 
had  better  read  it  over  and  see  what  you  think  of  it.” 

i  lie  let! ei  was  1  rom  a  mail  who  had  lived  two  years  on 
Nick  Taylor’s  ranch  as  a  cowboy.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  a  couple  of  months  in  Cheyenne,  and  had  accidentally 
discovered  that  a  dealer  in  hides  there  had  a  lot  on  hand  with 
his,  Fearnot’s,  brand  on  them.  He  stated  that  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  and  tell  him  about  it.  He  added 
that  there  were  quite,  a  number  of  other  brands  amon«T  the 
lut.  three  oi  which  lie  recognized  as  belonging  in  the  same 
locality. 

“P.y  George.  Fred,  that  old  game  is  still  being  plaved  ” 
remarked  Terry. 

“Yet;  it  seeins  so,  and  in  such  a  quiet  way  that  nobody 
hfls  got  on  to  it.  I’m  surprised  that  Wicklow  and  the  others 
haven’t  missed  them.” 

•  “Where  there  are  so  many  cattle  it  is  rather  difficult  to  miss 
a  score  or  tw'o,”  remarked  Terry. 

"Well.  I'm  going  out  there  to  see  if  L  can  trace  them 
up.” 

“I  guess  you  had  better  not  go  alone,  Fred.  The  fellows 
engaged  in  that  sort  of  business  are  always  ready  to  shoot.” 

" What’s  the  matter  with  your  going  with  me,  then?  You 
are  as  much  interested  in  it  its  1  am.” 

“I’ll  go.”  said  Terry. 

“Very  well.  Well  lose  no  time  at  it.  Perhaps  it  might 
he  well  enough  for  us  to  tix  up/a  disguise.” 

“There’s  no  need  of  it.  Nobody  out  there  knows  us.  ex¬ 
cept  that  fellow  who  wrote  this  letter.” 

“That's  so.  We’ll  hunt  him  up  the  first  one.  What’s  the 
matter,  w  ith  our  leaving  <*n  the  next  train?” 

“Oh.  that  means  all  night  travel  again.  Let’s  wait  and 
start  to-morrow  morning.” 

Fred  told  Dick  and  Joe  where  they  were  going,  and  what 
the  nature  of  the  business  was  that  called  them  back  West. 

“Horry  t<»  hear  it,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes;  hut  i he  only  way  to  break  up  that  sort  of  business 
Is  to  smash  those  fellows  at  once.  We  may  he  losing  hun¬ 
dreds  ««r  dollars  without  knowing  it:  maybe  thousands. 
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Well, 


abend, 


Id. 


for  yon  will  have  a  hot  thru 


mre. 


Sorry  I  can’t  go  with  vou, 

•  I  o'  » 


Early  the  next  morning  after  Fred  received  the  letter  from 
Cheyenne  he  and  Terry  started  for  that  place. 

It  was  a  long  ride  again,  way  out  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

When  they  reached  Chicago  they  stopped  over  four  hours 
to  see  liow'  the  Gales,  Inneses  and  Elsie  Warner  were  getting 
along,  giving  them  a  great  suqirlse. 

“Where  in  the  world  are  you  boys  going?”  Sam  asked. 

“We  came  out  to  see  bow  you  were  behaving  yourselves,’* 
replied  Terry. 

“That  don’t  go,”  said  Sain.  “We  always  behave  ourselves, 
and  sometimes  take  the  trouble  to  make  others  do  so,  too.” 

“Well,  how  is  the  play  going?”  Fred  asked. 

“It  is  right  on  top  of  the  heap;  full  house  at  every  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  manager  is  happy.” 

“Fred,  where  are  the  girls?”  Elsie  Warner  asked. 

“All  at  their  homes.  Dick  and  Joe  are  in  the  office  at  New 
Era.  ” 

“Well,  where  are  you  going?” 

“Away  out  West.” 

“Back  to  the  ranch?” 

“No.  We  are  keeping  right  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  tell  us  what  it  is?”  Nellie  asked,  be¬ 
coming  impatient. 

“You  will  have  to  wait  till  we  find  out,”  said  Terry. 

“Oh.  if  you  don’t  want  to  tell  us  that’s  all  right,”  she  re¬ 
torted. 

“Oh,  don’t  get  sassy  now,  old  girl.  It  wouldn’t  be  much 
trouble  for  me  to  lick  that  husband  of  yours.” 

“ Yes,  it  would,”  she  returned.  “He  and  I  are  one,  you 
know,  and  you’d  have  to  fight  us  both;  but  when  are  you  com¬ 
ing  back?” 

”1  don’t  know.  We  may  be  planted  out  there.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  Frank  asked,  “any  serious  trouble  on  hand?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  We  are  going  out  there  to  look  for 
some  fellows  who  have  been  making  free  with  other  people’s 

property.  ” 

“Say,  have  you  turned  detective?” 

“Yes;  on  our  own  account.” 

“Want  any  help?”  Sam  asked. 

“No;  I  guess  not.  If  we  did,  Flossie  wouldn’t  let  you 

go.” 

“That’s  right."  laughed  Sam’s  wife.  “He  is  under  con¬ 
tract  to  stay  right  here.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  send  in  a 
call  for  help,  and  the  manager  will  release  us  from  our  en¬ 
gagement  wre  w'ill  both  go  to  you  just  as  fast  as  the  train 
can  take  us.” 

“Say,  Flossie,  old  girl,  would  you  fight?" 

“Indeed  she  wrould,”  laughed  Sam;  “and  she  is  a  good  one 
in  a  scrimmage.” 

“Say,  have  you  two  been  fighting?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oli,  we  don’t  tell  any  family  secrets.  We  keep  our  troubles 
to  ourselves.” 

The  boys  laughed,  for  they  well  knew  that  a  more  devoted 
couple  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  country. 

“Fin  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer.”  laughed  Fred; 
“but  1  guess  we  won’t  need  any  help.  All  of  you  be  good  now. 
till  we  come  back  this  way,  and  if  you  see  any  scalps  hang¬ 
ing  to  our  belts  don’t  ask  any  questions.” 

“Say.  are  you  two  on  the  war-path?” 

“Don’t  ask  any  questions,”  returned  Fred. 

“Fred,  do  you  expect  to  have  any  trouble?"  Elsie,  asked. 

"Don’t  ask  any  questions.”  and  that  was  the  only  answer 
he  would  give  to  about  a  dozen  that  were  fired  at  him. 

Finally  he  asked  Elsie  it’  she  had  heard  from  Rudolph  since 
she  left  the  ranch. 

"Don’t  ask  any  questions,”  she  replied. 

“Say,  Terry,  she  is  game,  isn’t  she?” 

“Oh,  yes;  she  is  all  right.” 

The  hoys  took  the  next  train  westward,  and  in  due  time 
reached  Cheyenne,  a  lively,  bustling  little  western  city,  where 
they  went  to  a  hotel  and  registered  as  F.  Fearnot  and  T 
Olcott. 

That  evening  they  devoted  a  couple  of  h< 
the  cowboy  who  had  written  to  them. 

His  name  was  Mobley. 

of  course  his  name  was  not  iu  the  city  directory,  as  he 
had  been  there  but  a  few  weeks,  and.  quite  tut  turn!  It  vert 
few  people  kn«wv  him. 

At  last  Fred  decided  to  drop  u  note  to  Uiiu 
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office.  tolling  him  where  they  were  and  asking  him  to  call 
on  them. 

1  hey  were  doubtful  whether  they  would  know  him  if  they 
met  him. 

About  hoon  the  next  day  the  man  showed  up  at.  the  hotel, 
aud  inquired  for  them.  Fred  was  out.  but  Terry  was  there 
waiting,  in  the  expectation  of  his  showing  up. 

He  went  to  Terry,  extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying: 

“My  name  is  Mobley,  Mr.  Oleott. ” 

“Glad  to  see  you,*’  said  Terry.  “I  recollect  your  face  now’, 
but  didn’t  know  your  name.  I  remember  seeing  you  on  Tay¬ 
lor  s  ranch  about  eighteen  months  ago.” 

“Yes:  1  was  working  there  then,  but  I  drifted  up  this  way, 
thinking  1  would  better  myself  by  so  doing.” 

"Well,  how  have  you  succeeded?” 

“I  guess  I  missed  it.” 

"Well,  you  are  not  the  only  man  who  misses  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  missiug  it  every  day.” 

"Yes;  there’s  a  lot  of  them  here  who  have  missed  it  badly. 
I  haven’t  even  the  price  of  a  night’s  lodging;  yet  I’m  not  a 
drinking  man,  but  have  rubbed  up  hard  against  bad  luck. 
I  had  a  job  for  two  weeks  with  a  dealer  in  hides  here,  when 
he  was  rushed  and  needed  help.” 

"Oh.  is  tiiat  the  way  you  found  out  about  those  different 
brands?”  >  \  ' 

“Yes.  ”  he  replied. 

“Well,  did  you  find  out  how’  the  dealer  got  hold  of  them?” 

“No:  I  didn’t  dare  say  a  .word  to  him  about  it.  He  is 
receiving  hides  nearly  every  day,  and  those  w’ere  on  hand 
when  1  went  to  wrork  for  him.” 

“What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he?”  Terry  asked. 

"Well,  he  is  for  business  all  the  time;  is  making  money, 
and  doesn’t  care  much  about  how  he  gets  it.” 

“Doesn’t  he  ask  questions  of  those  who  bring  him  hides 
with  different  brands  on  them?” 

“No;  all  the  dealers  here  buy  hides  from  anybody  who 
brings  them  iu.  Sometimes  cattle  are  driven  in  on  the  hoof, 
with  half  a  dozen  different  brands  in  the  lot,  and  the  men 
claim  that  they  bought  them  from  different  ranches;  but 
the  man  I  was  with  buys  nothing  but  hides.  Other  deal¬ 
ers  buy  and  ship  live  stock.” 

“Well,  has  he  got  any  hides  with  our  brand  on  them  now’?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  I  left  his  place  some  tw’o  weeks  ago. 
He  employed  me  only  temporarily  to  help  him  out  in  a 
rush.” 

.Just  then  Fred  came  in.  and  Terry  introduced  him  to  Mob¬ 
ley.  He  soon  learned  what  the  latter  had  told  Terry. 

"Now.  look  here,  Mobley,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  mention  our 
names  to  anybody  here  at  all.  We  want  to  quietly  investi¬ 
gate  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  who  it  is  that  is  bringing 
those  hides  here  from  our  vicinity.  None  of  our  cattle  have 
been  sold  Since  last  fall;  hence  wre  know  that  those  hides 
with  our  brand  were  stolen.” 

"That’s  just  what  I  thought.”  said  Mobley. 

“We  want  you  to  show’  us  where  that  dealer’s  place  is,  and 
give  us  any  information  that  you  have  about  his  business.” 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  buys  hides  from  anybody 
without  asking  any  questions.  When  he  has  accumulated 
enough  lie  has  them  baled  and  shipped. 

“Then  the  probabilities  are  that  those  brands  you  saw  have 
been  shipped.”  • 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder.” 

"Were  they  .green  or  dry  hides?” 

“Tliev  were  green.” 

"That  shows  that  they  get  rid  of  them  just  as  soon  as  they 

ca  n.  ”  v 

•‘Yes;  they  are  all  green  that  come  iu.  There  are  tw?o 

other  houses  here  iu  that  business,  besides  those  w’ho  buy 
live  stock.” 

“Where  are  you  staying  now’,  Mobley?” 

“I’m  stopping  with  an  acquaintance  down  below  the  rail¬ 
road:  but  how  much  longer  I  can  stay  with  him  I  don’t 
know*,  as  I  am  now  in  debt  to  him  for  board  and  lodging.” 

"That’s  all  right.  Tell  him  you’ve  got  a  position  as  buyer 
of  hides  for  parties  in  Chicago.  Here’s  fifty  dollars;  pay  up 
vour  board,  rig  yourself  out  in  a  new’  suit,  and  be  careful 
;,ot  to  tell  your  business  to  anybody.  I  want  you  to  keep 
vour  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  look  out  for  our  brand  on  any 
idde-  that  come  in.  0  You  can  buy  a  few  now  and  then,  to 
r  ake  the  impression  that  you  are  a  buyer.  When  you  find 
arj\-  wjth  our  brand  on  them,  buy  them,  and  keep  your  eye 
on  th‘-  fellows  you  bought  them  from.  Fill  them  full  of 
wbiCcv  if  you  can,  and  try  to  gain  their  confidence.  I  want 
to  break  up  that  gang  by  putting  those  fellows  behind  prison 
and  If  you  succeed  we’ll  take  care  of  you." 
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Mobley  went  away,  and  showed  up  a  couple  of  hours  later 
in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  liat  and  shoes. 

They  then  went  out  with  him.  and  in  a  little  while  were 
at  the  place  of  business  of  a  man  named  Donnelly.  Ho  had 
a  sort  of  warehouse,  from  which  a  rank  odor  from  a  great 
quantity  of  green  hides  came. 

Fred  went  in,  and  found  a  stout,  burly  man  in  the  office, 
w*here  a  bookkeeper  was  at  work. 

“Is  the  proprietor  in?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  big  fellow.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“That  depends.  I’m  a  buyer  of  hides.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  hides  for  sale.” 

“How’  many  have  you  on  hand?” 

“Several  hundred,"  was  the  reply. 

“All  in  good  condition?” 

“Yes;  I  won’t  buy  any  other  kind.” 

“Would  you  mind  letting  me  see  some  of  them?” 

“Certainly  not.  Just  come  back  into  the  warehouse,”  and 
he  led  the  way  into  a  big,  gloomy  looking  room  with  open¬ 
ings  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  stilling  odor. 

"By  George,”  said  Fred,  “why  don’t  you  fumigate  the 
place ? ” 

“Don’t  need  to.  It’s  pretty  strong  when  you  come  in  from, 
the  fresh  air,  but  in  a  little  while  you  won’t  notice  it.  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  being  hurt  by  it.” 

“No;  but  I  frequently  have  had  to  have  my  clothes  fumi¬ 
gated  to  get  rid  of  the  odor,  and  avoid  having  people  turn 
up  their  noses  at  me.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  particular.”  laughed  Donnelly. 

“Well,  it’s  different  in  Chicago  to  what  it  is  out  here,” 
Fred  remarked.  “I  never  handle  the  hides  myself,  any¬ 
way.  ” 

“Are  you  in  the  business?”  Donnelly  asked. 

“  Yes.  ” 

He  told  the  truth  there,  if  he  counted  the  hides  on  his 
cattle  on  the  ranch;  but  it  made  a  different  impression  on 
the  hide  dealer’s  mind. 

Donnelly  called  two  of  his  men,  and  ordered  them  to  spread 
out  a  number  of  hides,  that  the  would-be  purchaser  might  in¬ 
spect  them. 

Among  about  a  score  that  w’ere  spread  out,  Fred  recog¬ 
nized  as  many  as  four  different  brands.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
little  particular,  and  asked  to  see  others  from  different  piles. 
Of  course  they  were  spread  out  for  him,  and  soon  he  sawr 
his  brand  on  some  of  them. 

“Those  are  good  hides,”  he  remarked. 

“Yes;  they  came  from  a  ranch  w’here  barbed  wire  is  not 
used;  hence  you  w’ill  find  no  scars  on  them.” 

“Yes;  several  times  I’ve  bought  hides  twenty-five  yer  cent, 
below  the  market  price  on  account  of  the  scars  made  by 
barbed  w’ire.  How  many  hides  have  you  like  those?” 

“I  don’t  know;  but  I’ll  find  out.” 

“Well,  search  for  them.  I’ll  take  all  you  have  with  that 
brand  on  them.  Of  course,  I  w’on’t  pay  any  more  than  the 
market  price.” 

They  then  went  out  of  the  warehouse,  and  Donnelly  said 
he  would  let  him  know  in  an  hour  or  two.  if  he  would  call 
again,  how  many  of  the  hides  he  had  and  what  they  weighed. 

Fred  left  the  place  and  joined  Terry,  to  whom  he  reported 
the  discovery  he  had  made. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Fred?” 

“AVhy,  I’m  going  to  buy  them,  of  course.” 

“How  about  having  him  arrested?” 

“We  Avill  attend  to  that  later.  I  don’t  think  we  could  do 
anything  with  him,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  dealers  hero 
buy  them  just  as  lie  does.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
fellows  who  bring  the  hides  to  him.  I’ll  pay  for  this  lot, 
and  then  tell  him  that  I’ll  take  all  of  that  brand  he  can  get 
for  me,  and  have  him  inform  me  the  very  day  lie  gets  hold 
of  them.  By  that  means  we  will  catch  those  fellows  in  town 
here,  and  when  we  do,  we’ll  have  them  arrested;  the  fact  that 
the  stolen  property  was  found  in  their  possession  will  enable 
us  to  bold  them.  They  will  have  to  explain  then,  to  save 
themselves,  how  and  when  they  came  in  possession  of  them. 
We’ve  got  to  go  slow.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  seeing  the  other  dealers?” 

“That’s  just  what  we  will  do.” 

lie  visited  another  dealer  that  afternoon,  but  failed  to  find 
any  with  his  brand  on  them.  He  recognized  Taylor’s  brand 
on  some,  and  also  a  few  with  Snyder’s  brand.  That  was 
what  he  was  looking  for.  He  wanted  to  get  at  the  fellows 
who  were  operating  down  in  that  vicinity.  The  other  house 
Mobley  visited,  looking  for  the  same  brand. 

There  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  employees,  wtyo  told 
his  boss  tiiat  ho  was  no  buyer. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  GIANT. 


“Sav,M  said  the  dealer,  “are  you  buying  hides?” 

“Yes;  I’m  buying  them  for  a  Chicago  dealer.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  buying?” 

“I  began  to-day.” 

The  dealer  looked  at  him  with  a  doubtful  expression  in  his 
eyes. 

"What’s  the  name  of  the  firm  you  are  buying  for?”  he 
asked. 

“Fearnot  &  Oleott.” 

“There’s  no  such  firm  in  that  line  of  business  in  Chicago. ” 

“Yes,  there  is.  sir.  It  is  a  new  house  just  started.  If  you 
have  any  hides  that  are  free  from  barbed  wire  scars,  I’ll  take 
all  you  have  and  pay  the  cash  for  them.” 

“I  guess  I  have  some,”  and  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made, 
and  found  about  sixty  hides  with  Fearnot’s,  Taylor’s  and 
Griswold’s  brands  on  them. 

“Have  them  weighed  at  once  and  let  me  know  the  amount 
at  this  morning’s  quotations.” 

“All  right."  said  the  leader.  “Come  back  Inside  of  an  hour 
and  I’ll  have  them  ready  for  you.” 

He  returned  inside  of  an  hour,  accompanied  by  Terry, 
and  when  the  bill  was  presented  he  paid  it  with  money  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  Oleott. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Mobley;  “we  bought  a  good  many 
hides  with  that  brand,’’  and  he  pointed  to  Fearnot’s  brand, 
“and  I’ve  found  them  to  be  about  the  best  that  can  be  had. 
I  will  be  here  some  time  later,  and  if  yon  can  get  any  more 
I'll  take  them.  I  want  to  get  as  many  as  can  for  ship¬ 
ment  as  early  as  possible.” 

The  dealer  promised  to  do  so,  and  the  two  left  the  place. 

“That’s  enough  for  to-day,”  said  Fred,  when  they  reported 
to  him.  “I  guess  you  had  better  come  to  the  hotel  and  put 
up  there.  Mobley,  ”  Fred  suggested. 

“All  right;  I’ll  do  so,”  and  he  moved  up  to  the  hotel  that 
evening. 

"Now.  see  here.  Mobley,”  said  Fred,  “do  you  know  where 
these  fellows  who  bring  in  hides  for  sale  stop  when  they 
come  in  the  city?” 

“Yes.  There’s  a  couple  of  cheap  hotels  down  at  the  railroad 
where  they  put  me  up,  but  they  spend  their  evenings  mostly 
at  the  Ranchman’s  Saloon.  I’ve  seeh  as  many,  as  fifty  of 
them  there  of  an  evening,  drinking,  playing  cards  or  billiards, 
and  most  of  them  are  heavy  drinkers.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  down  there  to-night  and  see  what  we  can 
find  out.” 

After  supper  the  three  went  down  to  Rranchman’s  Rest, 
where  they  found  quite  a  crowd  of  rough-looking  fellows, 
many  of  them  in  the  typical  cowpuncher’s  garb.  \ 

Nobody  semed  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  They  sat  at  a 
table  where  they  called  for  drinks,  and  glasses  and  a  decanter 
were  p;aced  on  the  table  before  them. 

They  all  three  poured  their  glasses  half  full  of  the  fiery 
stuff.  Mobley  drank  lightly  of  his,  but  Fred  and  Terry  let 
their  glasses  stand  for  a  while,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
empty  them  on  the  sawdust  covered  floor. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FEARNOT  AND  THE  GIANT 


They  had  been  about  an  hour  In  the  place,  watching  the 
rough  fellows  coming  and  going,  when  they  saw  a  big  fel¬ 
low  enter  who  was  really  a  giant  in  stature. 

“By  George,  Fred,  get  on  to  that  chap,  will  you?”  said  Terry. 
‘He  must  bo  fully  seven  feet  tall.” 

“He  lacks  just  one  inch  of  it,”  remarked  Mobley.  “He  is 
six  feet  and  eleven  inches.” 

“What’s  his  name?”  Fred  asked. 

“Some  call  him  ‘The  Giant,’  others  ‘Big  Tom.’  His  name 
is  Tom  Hazen. 

“What’s  his  business?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  believe  he  speculates  in  hides,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and 
is  an  Inveterate  gambler,  too.  Sometimes  he  is  flush,  and  at 
others  dead  broke.  He  is  a  good-natured  sort  of  a  fellow 
when  sober,  but  disposed  to  be  troublesome  when  drunk.  They 
say  he  can  take  a  full  barrel  of  whisky  and  raise  it  to  his 
shoulders." 


While  Mobley  was  giving  that  little  bit  of  history,  the  two 
boys  were  watching  the  giant.  They  saw  him  go  up  to  the 
bar  and  take  a  big  drink  of  whisky  with  two  other  fellows 
who  came  in  with  him. 

“Terr/,  I’ll  bet  that  fellow  weighs  three  hundred  pounds,” 
Fred  remarked. 


“Every  bit  of  it,”  Terry  assented.  “And  look  af  his  hands. 
They  are  as  big  as  ten-pound  hams.” 

“Yes;  I  guess  he  could  take  an  ordinary  man  and  break 
him  in  two  over  his  knee.” 

“So  he  could,”  put  In  Mobley;  “but  he  is  generally  very 
careful  about  getting  into  a  fight,  because  his  great  size  pre¬ 
vents  anybody  from  fighting  him  with  nature’s  weapons.  A 
man  his  size  rushing  at  an  ordinary  man  forces  the  latter  to 
draw  and  shoot  in  defense  of  his  life.” 

“That’s  natural,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  were  to  rush  at  me  to 
attack  me,  I’d  open  fire  on  him.  I  would  as  soon  tackle  a 
grizzly  as  a  man  of  his  size.” 

“About  two  weeks  ago,”  said  Mobley,  “be  bad  some  trouble 
with  a  fellow  who  sprang  on  his  horse  and  tried  to  get  away. 
‘Big  Tom’  grabbed  his  horse  by  the  tail  and  held  him  so  he 
couldn’t  budge  an  inch  forward,  notwithstanding  his  rider 
used  his  spurs  vigorously  on  him.  The  horse  kicked,  but 
that  didn’t  loosen  him,  and  the  next  moment  he  seized  his  two 
hind  feet,  held  to  them,  and  forced  him  to  walk  around  as 
though  he  was  pushing  a  wheelbarrow.  The  crowd  yelled,  for 
it  wras  a  funny  scene.  Finally  he  threw’  the  horse  and  then 
grabbed  the  rider,  took  his  gun  away  from  him.  laid  him 
across  his  knee  and  spanked  him  as  a  mother  wrnuld  her  ten- 
year-old  boy.  Then  he  let  him  go.” 

“Did  the  fellow  shoot  at  him?”  Terry  asked. 

“No;  he  took  to  his  heels,  glad  enough  to  get  awray  from 
him.  I  heard  that  he  had  swindled  ‘Big  Tom’  in  some  sort  of 
a  trade,  and  that  w’as  probably  the  reason  he  didn’t  shoot. 
Tom  laughed  over  it  a  day  or  two,  and  the  fellow  hasn't  been 
seen  here  since.” 

After  another  hour  spent  there,  during  which  time  the  boys 
overheard  many  bits  of  conversation,  they  left  the  place  to 
go  over  to  the  hotel  where  the  cattlemen  generally  stopped. 

When  they  reached  there  they  found  very  few’  men  in  the 
place;  so  after  a  w’hile  they  strolled  back  to  the  saloon. 

They  wrent  into  the  billiard  room,  and  found  that  ‘Big  Tom’ 
w^as  pretty  well  loaded.  He  walked  around  among  the  players, 
cracking  jokes  with  a  number  of  them,  apparently  in  great 
good  humor. 

Pretty  soon  he  went  into  the  barroom,  where  the  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  simply  to  watch  his  movements.  There  he  invited 
the  crow’d  to  drink  with  him. 

There  were  about  a  score  or  so  present,  and  all  of  them  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  except  Fred  and  Terry,  who  remained 
seated  at  the  table.  , 

“Say,  you  twro  kids  there,”  he  roared  out  at  them,  “come 
up  and  liquor  with  us»” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  taken  enough  to-night.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  One  more  drink  won’t  kill  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Fred;  “your  quart  measure 
is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  mine.” 

At  that  the  others  laughed,  as  though  they  thought  it  a 
pretty  good  answ-er. 

“Use  your  own  quart,  then,”  he  retorted. 

“Well,  we  will  take  something  soft,”  and  they  w’ent  up  to 
the  bar  and  called  for  lemonade. 

“Great  coyotes!”  roared  the  giant.  “Drive  out  a  cow’  here 
and  let  them  have  milk.” 

“Oh,  we  are  off  the  milk  diet.  WTe  were  weaned  some  time 
ago.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  taking  whisky  in  it?  Do  you 
know  w’hat  a  milk  punch  is?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “I  took  one  once  and  was  punched  out 
It  is  rather  a  bad  combination.” 

“Say,  barkeeper,  put  out  the  best  whisky  you’ve  got.” 

The  barkeeper  put  out  a  black  bottle  on  the  counter. 

“There,”  said  the  giant,  “there’s  something  good.  Best  stuff 
you  ever  had  in  your  life;  three  fingers  of  it  will  make  you 
feel  as  big  as  I  am.” 

“Oh,  that  would  never  do,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  I  should  feel 
as  big  as  you  are  I'd  want  to  clean  out  the  towm.” 

as  much  as  you  want  and  no  more,  then.” 

I  don’t  want  any  of  it.  I  want  a  good  lemonade  to  go  to 
bed  on.” 


Great  coyotes!  Are  you  thinking  about  going  to  bed?" 

“Yes,”  said  Prod.  “I’m  no  owl.  I  attend  to  business  In  the 
daytime,  not  at  night.” 

I  lien  > ou  want  something  to  make  you  sleep,”  and  ho 
took  up  the  bottle,  which  was  half  full  of  wblskv  shoved  it 
towards  him,  and  said: 

“There;  take  that.” 

••Not  on  your  life.-  said  Fre.l.  "Therv  Is  enough  there  to 
make  half  a  dozen  boys  of  my  size  fighting  druult,” 

“Say,  were  you  ever  drunk?” 
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'yas  pretty  close  to  it  once,”  Fred  laughed.  “I  ate  a 
re. :cn  apple  and  it  slewed  me.” 

'I he  others  in  the  room  laughed,  but  the  giant  remarked: 
“Served  you  right,  for  eating  a  rotten  apple.  This  stuff  was 
made  from  good  sound  rye,”  and  with  that  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bach* of  Fred's  neck,  held  him  steadily,  forced  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  and  said: 

“Now,  take  it,  and  learn  what’s  good  for  you.” 

Fred  saw  the  fix  he  was  in,  and  he  sucked  all  the  whisky 
out  of  the  glass  into  his  mouth,  and  after  the  giant  had  set  the 
glass  down  squirted  it  over  beyond  the  bar. 

The  others  whooped,  and  Fred  wriggled  out  of  the  giant’s 
grasp,  saying: 

"That’s  poison.” 

The  giant  reached  out  after  him,  but  he  sprang  aside, 
whipped  out  his  revolver,  leveled  it  at  his  breast  with: 
“Stop  right  there  now.  You’ve  gone  far  enough.” 

The  big  fellow'  recoiled,  almost  sobered,  at  finding  himself 
facing  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
him. 

Every  man  in  the  room  seemed  to  hold  his  breath,  expect¬ 
ing  a  tragedy. 

“I  am  very  fond  of  a  little  fun,”  Fred  remarked;  “but  I 
won’t  stand  having  anything  forced  down  my  throat  that  I 
don’t  want.” 

For  reply  the  giant  poured  out  a  volley  of  abuse  upon  him. 
‘‘Oh,  shut  up,”  retorted  Fred.  “You  are  nothing  but  an 
overgrown  cowrard.  You  are  nearly  two  feet  taller  than  I  am; 
weigh  more  than  twice  as  much,  but  you  can’t  monkey  with 
me  that  way.  Your  size  doesn’t  frighten  me  in  the  least, 
although  I  know  you  could  break  me  in  two  as  easily  as  I 
could  snap  a  pipe  stem;  but  I’m  not  going  to  give  you  the 
chance  to  do  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  it  if  you’ll  put  up  that  gun.” 

“Of  course  you  w'culd,  because  you  are  just  cowardly  enough 
to  do  it.” 

“Say,  youngster,  if  you  call  me  a  coward  again,  I’ll  jerk 
your  head  off  your  shoulders.” 

‘‘You  are  a  coward  and  you  know  you  are,”  returned  Fred. 
“The  idea  of  a  man  of  your  size  seizing  a  chap  like  me  by 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  forcing  liquor  down  his  throat!  It 
shows  what  a  coward  you  are.  Why  don’t  you  try  it  now?” 
“Because  you’ve  got  a  gun  in  your  hand.” 

“Well,  haven’t  you  got  a  gun,  too?” 

“Yes;  but  I  wouldn’t  shoot  a  snipe  like  you.” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  the*  reason.  You  are  afraid  to  draw,  that’s 
all.  What’s  the  matter  with  your  drawing  and  fighting  it  out 
like  a  man?” 

“You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me.” 

“That’s  it,  eh V  I’ll  put  it  back  in  my  pocket,”  and,  true  to 
his  word,  he  did  so. 

“Novr,  let’s  see  who  can  draw  the  quickest.  Let  somebody 
count  three,  and  at  the  last  count  we’ll  draw.” 

Nobody  offered  to  count. 

“Sav,  give  us  the  word,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

“One,  two,”  counted  Terry,  and  the  giant  held  his  hands 
above  his  head  instead  of  reaching  for  his  gun. 

“Sav,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  want  to  kill  a  kid  like  you!” 

“The  deuce  you  don’t!  Didn’t  you  say  you  would  pull  my 
head  eff  if  I  called  you  a  coward?  Don’t  you  mean  what  you 
sav,  or  are  you  just  bluffing?” 

“Oh.  I  didn’t  intend  to  hurt  you.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it;  but  I  didn’t  intend  to  take  any  chances 
w’th  ycu.  I’ve  seen  bullies  like  you  before.” 

“Say,”  called  the  barkeeper,  “put  up  your  guns.” 

“Do  you  see  any  gun?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  why  not  shake  hands,  then,  and  take  a  drink  with 
me?”  the  barkeeper  asked. 

“Make  me  a  lemonade,  and  I  will,”  said  Fred. 

'-nd  the  barkeeper  proceeded  to  prepare  the  drink  for  him.' 
Make  one  for  me,  too,”  put  in  Terry. 

'll  right,”  and  pretty  soon  the  two  glasses  of  lemonade 
..rood  on  the  bar  before  them. 

..  \'0,v  shake  hands.”  called  out  half  a  dozen  others. 

“Oh  '  that  isn’t  necessary,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  big  enough 
nr  strong  enough  to  jerk  my  arm  off.  I  guess  he  is  a  lineal 
X  r  iVdant  of  the  old  chap  that  David  knocked  out  with  his 
j  barkeeper,  set  them  up  for  the  crowd.” 

is  a’ white  man,”  came  from  nearly  a  dozen,  as  they 
,1  ]jned  up  in  front  of  the  bar  and  called  for  their  drinks. 
“A,v.y.  his  eye  on  the  giant,  suspecting  that  the  latter 

"v/atM  ing  for  a  chance  to  get  a  grip  on  Fred.  Fearnot 
watch  ng  him,  too,  but  the  giant  was  not  really  aware 
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of  it.  Twice  the  latter  stepped  back  to  get  behind  him,  but 
each  time  he  turned  and  laced  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  probably,  that  any  average 
sized  man  had  got  the  best  of  the  giant,  and  he  felt  sore  over 
it,  knowing  that  his  companions  would  have  the  laugh  on 
him. 

Mobley  was  badly  frightened,  for  he  knew  that  the  big 
fellow  had  no  sense  of  fair  play  about  him  whatever. 

Fred  paid  for  the  drinks,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  and 
Terry,  followed  by  Mobley,  left  the  place. 

“Say,”  saic}  one  of  those  back  in  the  saloon,  “that  young 
fellow  is  a  bad  one.” 

“Yes,”  said  Big  Tom,  “he  was  so  badly  scared  that  he  would 
have  shot  me  if  I  had  moved  on  him.  That’s  the  trouble 
about  being  bigger  than  other  men.  A  blind  man  could  hit 
me,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  show.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  several. 

The  big  fellow  took  drink  after  drink,  until  he  was  roaring 
drunk  inside  of  thirty  minutes.  Ke  swore  a  lot  of  oaths  a3 
big  as  himself  that  he  would  wring  that  young  fellow’s  neck 
the  first  chance  he  got. 

“Say,  Tbm,”  said  the  barkeper,  “you  want  to  let  up  on  such 
talk  as  that,  for  if  you  should  hurt  him  those  threats  would 
go  against  you  in  court.” 

“Well,  what  if  they  did?  A  sheriff  tried  to  arrest  me  once, 
and  I  picked  him  up  under  my  arm,  took  him  to  jail  and 
locked  him  up.” 

That  was  one  of  the  stories  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling 
every  time  he  got  full. 

The  next  day  Mobley  was  watchirfg  one  dealer  in  hides  and 
Terry  another,  while  Fred  was  working  between  them.  They 
were  anxious  to  catch  some  of  them  bringing  in  hides  with  his 
brand  on  them. 

During  the  day  Fred  entered  the  old  hotel  where  the  cattle¬ 
men  were  in  the  babit  of  stopping,  to  see  what  news  he  could 
pick  up  there,  and  a  friend  of  the  giant  asked  him  if  he  wasn’t 
badly  frightened  over  at  the  saloon  the  night  before. 

“Not  much!”  he  replied. 

“Well,  if  you  hadn’t  drawn  your  gun  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  you.” 

“I  guess  not.  I’ve  seen  those  big  bluffs  before.  I’ll  wager 
a  thousand  dollars  that  you  can’t  prove  that  he  ever  killed 
anybody.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  he  ever  did,  for  when  he  gets  mad 
people  get  out  of  the  way.” 

“I  didn’t  get  out  of  his  way  last  night,  did  I?” 

“No;  but  you  drew  veur  gun.” 

“Well,  wasn’t  that  right?” 

The  fellow  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  didn’t  answer  the 
question. 

Just  then  “Big  Tom”  entered  the  place. 

“Hello,  Old  Goliath!”  was  Fred’s  greeting  to  him. 

“Hello,  kid!  Is  that  you?”  returned  the  giant. 

“Yes;  that  is,  if  I  know  myself.” 

“They  tell  me  you  are  buying  hides.” 

“So  I  am.  Have  you  got  any  to  sell.” 

“Yes;  I  bought  a  lot  this  morning.” 

“How  many?” 

“About  forty.” 

“Any  barbed  wire  scars  on  them?” 

“No;  I  think  not.” 

“What  brands  have  you?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  I  didn’t  look  to  see.” 

“Do  you  want  to  sell  them?” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  bought  them  for.” 

“All  right;  if  they  are  good  ones  I  will  buy.  Where  are 
they?” 

“They’re  down  at  the  depot  on  the  platform.  I  sell  them 
about  as  fast  as  I  get  them.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  down  and  look  at  them.” 

The  giant  led  the  way  out,  and  soon  they  were  at  the  fi  eight 
depot,  where,  on  the  corner  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  track, 
they  found  three  bundles  of  hides  tied  up  with  rawhide 
thongs.  The  giant  himself  untied  them,  and  the  first  hide  that 
was  spread  out  had  the  brand  oc  the  Fearnot  ranch  on  it. 

“Oh,  I  know  that  brand,”  said-  Fred.  “There  is  no  barbed 
wire  around  that  ranch.  There  is  never  a  scar  on  a  hide 
from  it.” 

Out  of  the  forty  hides,  two-thirds  of  them  had  the  same 
brand.  The  others  had  flic  Snyder  brand. 

“Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Ilazen,  I  believe  tliqt’s  your  name.  I’ll 
take  all  the  hides  of  that  brand  you  can  buy,  and  pay  tho  top 
price  of  the  market  for  them.  What’s  the  matter  with  ar- 
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ranging  with  the  men  who  sold  you  these  to  get  more  of 
them?” 

There  were  two  rough-looking  fellows  standing  near  by,  and 
Hazcn  looked  towards  them:  ^ 

“Say,  boys,  can  you  get  any  more  of  them?” 

“Yes ;  I  think  so,”  said  one. 

“Are  you  the  men  who  brought  these  in?”  £Ted  asked. 

“Ye3.” 

He  didn’t  ask  where  they  got  them,  but  looked  sharply  at 
them  so  as  to  make  sure  he  would  know  them  again. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  big  fellow,  told  him  to  have  the  hides 
weighed  that  he  might  know  how  much  he  would  have  to  pay. 

“Ail  right:  I’ll  have  it  attended  to  at  once.” 

A  half  hour  later  he  reported  the  weight  of  the  hides. 

Fred  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  and  with  it  a 
blank  receipt,  in  which  was  mentioned  the  number  of  hides 
and  the  brands  that  were  upon  them.  There  was  a  blank 
space  for  the  weight  and  amount  of  money  paid.  He  went 
inside  of  the  freight  office,  where  he  filled  out  the  blank. 
Hazeu  signed  his  name  to  it,  and  Fred  paid  him  the  money. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FE  Alt  NOT  CATCHES  UP  WITH  THE  CATTLE  THIEVES 


As  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  bill  Fred  requested  the  two  men 
who  had  brought  the  hides  in  to  tie  them  up  snugly  again, 
so  he  could  have  them  shipped.  They  did  so,  and  he  invited 
them  over  to  the  saloon  to  treat  them,  knowing  that  they 
would  appreciate  a  courtesy  of  that  kind. 

Of  course  he  drank  no  liquor  himself,  but  proceeded  to  make 
himself  very  chummy  with  them. 

They  went  out  together,  aud  in  a  little  while  ran  up  against 
Terry. 

“Say,  I’ve  just  bought  a  lot  of  forty  hides  from  these  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said  to  Olcott.  “They  had  the  kind  we  were  looking 
for,  entirely  free  from  barbed  wire  scars.  They  think  they 
can  get  more  for  us.” 

“That's  good,”  said  Terry.  “What’s  the  matter  with  send¬ 
ing  others  to  us  instead  of  bringing  them  here  to  the  dealers? 
They  would  get  a  little  more  for  themselves  if  they  did.” 

“Well,  there  are  five  of  us  in  all,  who  work  together,”  said 
one  of  the  fellows,  “and  they  are  in  town,  too;  came  in  last 
night.” 

“Did  they  bring  any  hides?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  and  sold  them  to  Donnelly.” 

“Why,  I  bought  some  from  Donnelly  late  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Well,  he  got  more  last  night,”  returned  the  other. 

“The  same  brand  that  you  had?” 

“Not  all;  but  some.” 

“Well,  now,  if  you  fellows  want  to  make  more  money  you 
had  better  have  an  understanding  with  us.  The  dealers  are 
not  in  business  for  fun  or  for  their  health,  and  the  profit  they 
make  you  fellows  might  as  well  have.” 

“That's  so.”  said  one;  “but  where  can  we  find  you?” 

“We  are  stopping  at  the  hotel  here  up  on  the  hill.  We  are 
generally  on  the  lookout.” 

“I  don’t  remember  ever  seeing  you  before.” 

“No;  we  came  in  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  See  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  or,  what  is  better,  bring  them  to  us  so  we  can  have  an 
understanding  with  them.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  hunt  them  up.  1  guess  they  are  over  at  the 
Ranchman's  Saloon  now.” 


“All  right  let’s  go  over  and  see  them.” 

When  they  reached  the  saloon  they  found  the  other  three 
there,  and  they  sat  down  at  a  table  to  talk  over  the  matter. 

It  didn’t  take  Fred  and  Terry  long  to  find  out  that  the  five 
were  partners  in  the  business. 

They  were  fully  satisfied  that,  they  were  about  the  whole  1 
gang. 


“When  are  you  fellows  going  out  again?”  Fred  asked. 
"To-morrow  or  next  day,”  replied  one.  “We  generally  take 
a  little  rest  for  a  day  or  two  when  we  come  in.” 

“How  do  you  manage  to  pick  up  these  hides?”  Terry  asked. 

around,  to  the  different  ranches.  Nearly  every 
accidents  that  force  the  ranch  owners  to  kill  the 
are  hurt.  Sometimes  they  are  slaughtered  for 
1  sometimes  we  buy  them  on  the  hoof,  slaughter 
s.  aud  ship  the  beef  East.” 

ind  Terry  knew  they  were  lying;  yet  they  pre- 
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tended  to  be  gullible  enough  to  swallow  the  story. 


They  treated  two  or  three  times,  and  then  left,  promising 
to  meet  the  five  again  in  the  evening. 

Fred  had  already  selected  a  lawyer  in  the  town,  who  told 
them  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  make 
a  case  against  them,  and  they  had  practically  followed  UU  « 
instructions. 

“We  have  caught  up  with  five  of  them,”  said  Fred,  when  he 
and  Terry  were  closeted  with  the  lawyer  a  little  before  sunset. 
“Now  go  to  work;  have  the  warrants  issued,  aud  we  will  point  • 
out  the  men  to  the  officers.” 

‘‘Now’,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  the  lawyer,  “you  will  have  to 
pick  those  men  up  one  by  one,  for  if  you  undertake  to  arrest 
all  together  you’ll  have  the  worst  sort  of  a  fight  on  your 
hands.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  furnishing  officers  enough  to  make 
it  sure?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  but  three  who  can  be  depended  on.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  them?  Are  they  in  league  with 
those  thieves?” 

“Oh,  no;  they  simply  lack  nerve.” 

“Give  me  three  good  fellows,  then,  w’ith  the  warrants,  and  - 
Olcott  and  I  will  help  them  out.” 

“Look  here;  those  are  tough  fellows,  and  you  young  men 
would  be  no  match  for  them.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred;  “we’ve  been  up  against 
such  fellows  before.  If  they  can  draw  quicker  than  we  can, 
wre  are  willing  to  go  under,  and  you  can  wager  all  the  money 
you  have  that  we  want  to  die  of  old  age  instead  of  being  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  our  youth.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  who  sent  a  clerk  out  to  hunt 
up  the  three  officers  he  wanted  to  employ. 

They  were  on  hand  inside  of  a  half  hour,  and  the  lawyer 
told  them  what  was  wanted. 

“Any  reward  offered  for  those  fellows?”  one  of  the  officers 
asked.  4 

“No,”  said  Fred;  “but  if  you  land  them  in  jail  I’ll  see  that 
you  three  get  fifty  dollars  for  each  man.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  pretty  tough  job.  It  will  be  three  against  five.” 

“Not  at  all;  we  will  go  along  with  you.” 

“What!  You  two  youngsters?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred;  “we  will  be  responsible  for  two  of  them, 
and  if  they  get  away  from  us  we  will  pay  you  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  for  them.” 

“Ever  had  any  experience  in  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“Oh,  don’t  waste  any  time  asking  questions.  We  will  be 
responsible  for  two  of  them,  and  if  each  of  you  three  get  your 
man  the  work  will  he  done  with  very  little  trouble.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  get  the  drop  on  them.” 

“Of  course;  but  look  here,”  Terry  asked,  “are  you  acquainted 
with  those  fellows?  Do  they  know  you  as  officers  of  the  law?” 

“Yes;  I  guess  they  do.  They  are  coming  and  going  all  the 
time,  and  we  know  that  that  sort  of  business  has  been  going 
on  for  quite  a  while.  We  would  have  arrested  them  could  we 
have  gotten  any  proof  of  their  guilt.  We  have  no  right  to 
arrest  them  unless  there  is  somebody  here  to  swear  to  the 
brand.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  swear  to  the  brand,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  locked  up  I  will  notify  the  owners  of  the  other  brands  to 
come  in  and  testify  against  them.  The  fact  that  they  are 
selling  hides  with  that  brand  is  pretty  good  evidence  of* their 
guilt.” 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  three  officers, 
went  down  to  the  cattlemen’s  hotel.  The  officers  remained  out¬ 
side,  while  the  boys  went  in  to  see  if  their. men  were  there. 

They  found  two  of  them  in  there,  and  learned  from  them 
that  the  other  three  were  over  at  the  saloon. 

“Weli,  let's  go  over  and  see  them,”  said  Fred,  and  they  went 
along  with  them. 


it  was  a  pretty  dark  night,  and  that  part  of  the  town  was 
not  as  well  lighted  up  as  it  was  farther  up  on  the  hill. 

When  they  were  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  old 
hotei  they  joined  the  officers,  and,  at  a  signal,  the  two  thieves 
tound  the  muzzles  of  five  revolvers  staring  them  iu  the  face. 

’You  want  to  come  along  with  us  now,  without  making  anv 
fuss.^  said  one  of  the  officers. 

“Well,  what  does  this  mean?”  one  of  the  prisoners  asked. 

It  means  that  you  will  be  two  dead  men  if  vou  don’t  steD 
lively  on  the  way  to  jail.”  said  Fred.  \  ¥ 

They  were  both  disarmed  and  handcuffs 
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in  they  found  the  three  men  they  were  looking  for,  one  of 
whom  was  rapidly  becoming  intoxicated. 

-Say,  where  are  the  other  fellows?”  Fred  asked,  as  he 

Joined  them. 

“Over  at  the  hotel,”  replied  one.  “I  thought  that  you  fel- 

*  'ows  might  go  ovef  there  looking  for  us.” 

“Well,  let's  go  where  they  are,”  Fred  suggested. 

"All  right,”  and  they  followed  him  and  Terry  out  only  to 
be  grabbed  up  as  the  other  two  had  been. 

Three  more  astonished  men  than  they  would  have  been  hard 
i  to  find  in  the  West. 

When  they  reached  the  jail  they  were  searched,  and  on  two 
of  them  were  found  papers  that  proved  to  be  memoranda  of 
the  number  of  hides  of  each  brand  that  they  had  brought  in 
for  months  past,  the  prices  they  had  obtained  for  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  the  dealers  who  bought  them. 

“Now,  look  here,  fellows,”  said  Fred;  “I  want  to  have  a 
plain  talk  with  you.  One  of  those  brands  belongs  to  my  ranch 
down  in  Colorado.  We  have  been  missing  cattle  for  some 
time,  and  the  only  way  for  you  fellows  to  save  yourselves  is  to 
make  a  good  showing  as  to  how  those  hides  came  into  your 

*  possession.  Until  you  do  that,  they  are  proof  of  your  guilt.” 

"Say.  are  you  the  Fearnot  who  owns  that  ranch  down  there 
back  of  Ranchman’s  Rest?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yes;  and  this  is  my  partner,”  and  he  looked  at  Terry  as 
he  spoke. 

They  were  very  much  surprised,  for  when  down  in  that 
part  of  the  country  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Fearnot 
and  Olcott. 

"Well,  we  bought  those  hides  from  the  cowboys  on  your 
place,”  said  one  of  the  prisoners. 

"You  will  have  to  prove  that,  and  if  you  do,  you  are  all 
right.  I  will  have  every  one  of  them  brought  out  here,  one- 
half  at  a  time,  and  have  them  face  you.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  returned  to  their  hotel,  and  the  arrest 
4  didn’t  become  known  until  the  next  morning.  The  prisoners 
sent  for  a  lawyer,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  legal 
adviser  of  that  class  of  people. 

He  hurried  to  the  hotel  to  see  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and  tried 

*  to  bluff  them. 

"You’ve  made  yourselves  liable  for  an  action  for  false  im¬ 
prisonment,”  he  said  to  them. 

"I  guess  not,”  returned  Fred.  "We  have  proof  of  tlieir 
guilt,  but  if  they  can  prove  that  they  came  into  possession  of 
the  hides  with  my  brand  on  them  honestly  and  legally,  they 
will  go  clear.” 

"Oh,  no;  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  you.  You  will  have  to 
prove  that  they  stole  the  cattle  before  you  can  make  a  case 
against  them.” 

-You  are  wrong  there,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  law'  presumes 
>  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  I  understand 
that  very  well :  but  when  stolen  property  is  found  in  a  man’s 
possession  he  has  got  to  offset  that  evidence  against  him, 
and  if  he  can't  do  it  the  case  against  him  is  clear.  I  know 

•»  a  little  about  law  myself.”  . 

The  lawyer  undertook  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  but  Fred 

cut  him  off  by  saying: 

"You  are  their  lawyer.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  them. 
'  That’s  your  business,  but  I’ve  got  them  under  lock  and  key, 
and  they  are  not  goipg  to  get  out  unless  they  give  mighty 
good  bail,  or  break  out  of  jail.” 

The  lawwer  went  to  the  jail  and  had  a  long  talk  with  his 
-  clients.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  hotel  when  another  lawyer 
came  in  to  see  them,  saying  that  he  represented  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly. 

-Yes,”  said  Fred,  "1  expected  somebody  would  call  on  us 

*  for  him.  He  has  been  receiving  stolen  goods,  but  we  don’t 
intend  to  proceed  against  him  unless  we  catch  him  throwing 
obstacles  in  our  way.  We  are  after  the  men  who  have  been 
stealing  our  cattle  for  their  hides.  We  have  got  five  of  them. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  whole  gang  or  not,  but  if  you 
want  to  do  good  service  for  your  client  you  had  better  advise 
him  against  throwing  any  obstacles  in  our  way.” 

“Se^  here,  sir,”  said  the  lawyer,  straightening  himself  up 
and  assuming  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  "I  don’t  want  any  ad¬ 
vice  from  you.” 

“i»ll  right;  you  needn’t  take  it  if  you  don’t  want  it;  but  if 
'  TOur  client  doesn’t  make  a  clear  showing  we  will  clap  him  in 
jail  too.  I  bought  the  hides  from  him  with  my  brand  on  them, 
arid  I’ve  got  them  in  my  possession,  and  the  receipt  for  the 

*  rrionev  with  his  name  signed  to  it.  It  will  cost  him  a  lot  of 
rro  .ev  to  keep  out  of  State  prison  if  we  proceed  against  him," 

-You  can’t  bluff  me,”  said  the  lawyer. 


“I  am  not  trying  to  do  so,  sir.  But  if  you  don’t  know  that 
I’ve  got  a  grip  on  him,  you  are  a  mighty  poor  lawyer.” 

The  lawyer  became  very  indignant  and  spoke  very  sharply. 

"You  want  to  be  careful,”  said  Terry,  "or  you  will  get  your 
nose  pulled.” 

"Who’ll  pull  it?” 

“Well,  if  you  give  me  any  impudence,  1  will  pull  it  myself,” 
said  Terry. 

Upon  that  the  lawyer  called  him  "out  of  his  name,”  as  the 
Irish  women  say,  and  the  next  minute  got  a  twist  on  his  nose 
that  drew  the  claret. 

He  uttered  several  expletives  and  sailed  in  to  demolish 
Olcott,  but  found  himself  knocked  out  inside  of  fifteen  seconds. 

It  created  quite  a  racket  in  the  hotel. 

"I’ll  have  you  arrested,  sir!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet. 

“I  suppose  your  words  are  not  actionable,  are  they?  You  are 
a  very  poor  lawyer  if  you  don’t  know  that  an  insult  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  blowr.  You’ve  got  the  best  nose  for  a  fellow  to  get  a 
grip  on  I  ever  saw.” 

The  lawyer  went  out  and  had  a  warrant  issued  for  Olcott's 
arrest,  charged  with  assault  and  battery. 

The  lawyer  ,they  had  engaged  at  once  procured  bail  to  keep 
him  from  being  locked  up,  and  then  swore  out  a.  warrant 
against  the  other  lawyer. 

He  too  had  to  give  bail,  but  the  next  morning  when  the 
case  came  up  in  the  police  court  he  wanted  to  withdraw  the 
charge. 

“Say,  don’t  let  him  do  it,”  said  Fred  to  his  law-yer. 

“You  can’t  prevent  him  if  he  wrants  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  withdraw  ours.” 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  thieves’  lawyer  the  charge  was 
pushed  against  hjm.  He  expected,  of  course,  if  he  withdrew 
his,  the  others  would  let  it  drop. 

Terry  went  on  the  wdtness  stand  and  told  his  story,  with 
Fearnot  and  two  or  three  other  citizens  who  •were  standing 
by  at  the  time  as  witnesses. 

He  told  it  in  such  a  humorous  veic  that  the  judge,  as  well 
as  the  spectators,  roared  with  laughter,  while  the  accused 
fumed  with  rage. 

The  judge  decided  that,  the  accused  struck  the  first  blow 
by  the  insult  he  had  given  to  his  accuser,  and  fined  him  ten 
dollars  and  costs. 

As  they  turned  to  leave  the  court-room  Fred  and  Terry  saw 
Hazen,  the  giant,  among  the  spectators.  They  passed  close  by 
him  in  going  cut,  and  the  big  fellow  hissed  at  them. 

“You  two  are  in  for  it.  Yon  will  be  worms’  meat  in  less 
than  a  week.” 

"That’s  all  right!”  laughed  Fred,  and  they  passed  out  upon 
the  street. 

“What  was  that  Hazen  said  to  you?”  the  lawyer  asked. 

Fred  told  him,  and  he  laughed. 

“He’s  a  big  bluff!  But  he  is  mean  enough  to  catch  you 
unawares  and  break  all  the  bones  in  your  body;  so  you  want 
to  look  out  for  him.” 

“That’s  all  right.  The  man  who  draws  first  generally  lives 
longest.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.” 

“Oh,  he  is  not  on  the  shoot  at  all." 

“Well,  see  here.  1  bought  a  lot  of  hides  from  him  within  a 
few  hours  after  he  got  them  from  two  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail,  and  my  brand  was  on  about  two-thirds  of  them.” 

“Did  you  get  a  receipt  from  him?” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  got  the  hides,  too.” 

“Then  why  not  have  him  arrested  and  locked  up  for  re¬ 
ceiving  stolen  goods?  He  is  a  sort  of  go-between.  I  don’t 
believe  he  bought  the  hides  at  all,  but  sold  them  for  the  other 
fellows.  He  has  no  place  of  business,  but  shares  in  the  profit 
with  the  thieves.” 

“All  right;  just  issue  a  warrant  for  him.” 

“Come  to  my  office,  then,  and  make  the  accusation.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  HOT  TIME  IX  CHEYEX XE. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  lawyer’s  office  with  him,  where 
they  signed  the  application  for  the  warrant,  making  the 
charge  against  the  big  fellow  who  was  called  “the  giant.” 

“Really,”  said  Fred,  after  he  had  signed,  “1  don’t  care  a 
snap  for  li is  threats,  r  can  take  care  of  him  easily  enough. 

“Well,  you  will  be  compelled  to  kill  him  to  save  yourself, 
said  the  lawyer,  “and  that  is  something  you  don’t  want  to  do. 
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Then,  again,  he  is  with  a  lot  of  those  fellows  who  might  at¬ 
tack  you  in  the  dark  and  wipe  you  out.” 

“We  don’t  fear  that  at  all,”  said  Fred,  “although  I  ain  not 
In  the  habit  of  courting  danger  recklessly.  I  don’t  believe  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  stealing  the  cattle,  but  do  think 
he  is  simply  a  go-between.  At  the  same  time  I  am  hardly  able 
to  see  that  he  is  any  more  guilty  than  Donnelly,  or,  in  fact,  any 
of  the  other  dealers.” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  there  isn’t  any  difference.  I  believe  that 
dealers  who  buy  hides  from  those  fellows  know  that  they  were 
stolen,  for  ranchmen  don’t  slaughter  any  cattle  for  beef,  and 
none  are  shipped  from  the  ranches  except  on  hoof.  There  is 
always  a  certain  percentage  of  accidents  that  require  the 
slaughter  of  the  injured  cattle,  and  that  generally  supplies  all 
the  meat  consumed  on  the  ranches.” 

“Yes,  they  know  that  well  enough,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that 
Donnelly,  in  order  to  escape  the  consequences,  will  go  back 
on  those  fellows  and  probably  tell  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
now  know.” 

“  Probably  he  may,  but  it  isn’t  at  all  necessary1,  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned.  There  is  no  chance  for  those  fellows  to 
get  away  unless  they  break  jail.” 

“Well,  is  there  any  danger  of  their  friends  breaking  in  and 
taking  them  out?”  Terry  asked. 

“That  I  am  unable  to  say.  We  will  have  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.” 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  remained  in  the  hotel  along 
with  Mobley,  reading  the  papers  and  talking  with  a  number 
of  citizens  who  came  to  them  with  questions  about  the  loss 
of  cattle  on  their  ranch. 

“I  don’t  know'  how  many  we  havei  lost,”  said  Fred.  “Our 
manager  has  missed  quite  a  number  of  cattle  and  has  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  -what  has  become  of  them.  Our  brand  is 
registered  and  known  to  all  the  other  ranchmen.  I  secured 
over  a  hundred  hides  here  from  Donnelly  and  Hazen  with  our 
brand  on  them,  and  I’ve  got  some  with  the  brands  of  two  of 
my  neighbors  on  them.  I  have  telegraphed  to  both  of  them, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  look  for  them  to  be  here.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ‘Big  Tom,’  ” 
remarked  a  citizen.  . 

“No,”  remarked  Fred,  “I  don’t  want  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  anybody;  but  I  don’t  believe  that  giant  can  draw  a  gun 
any  quicker  than  I  can.” 

“Oh,  he  won’t  shoot,  for  he  knows  that  anybody  can  hit  a 
man  of  his  size.” 

‘  Yes,  I  met  him  a  few  nights  ago,”  said  Fred,  “and  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  me  drink  whisky  with  him.  I  had  to  draw 
my  gun  on  him  to  keep  him  from  breaking  me  in  two  across 
his  knee.” 

“Where  "was  that?  I  never  heard  of  it.” 

“Down  at  the  Ranchman’s  Saloon,  I  believe  they  call  the 
place,”  said  Fred.  “I  invited  him  out  to  a  shooting  match, 
but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  didn’t  want  to  kill 
me.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  citizen.  “Everybody  around  here  is 
afraid  of  him  on  account  of  his  great  size  and  strength; 
but  he  is  not  disposed  to  lay  violent  hands  on  another  unless 
he  can  catch  him  before  he  can  draw  his  gun.” 

“Well,  my  friend  Olcott  and  I  keep  together,  and  if  he  should 
catch  one  of  us  unawares,  the  other  would  open  fire  on  him; 
so  ho  is  in  a  great  deal  more  danger  than  -we  are.” 

The  next  day  the  big  fellow  was  arrested,  or  rather  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrest  him  was  made.  A  deputy  sheriff  went  to  him 
with  a  warrant  and  invited  him  to  walk  to  the  jail  with  him. 

“You  will  have  to  take  me  there,”  ho  said. 

“Oh.  look  here,  Tom,”  said  one  of  the  deputies,  “we  don’t 
want  to  have  any  trouble  with  you.  You  are  a  pretty  big 
fellow,  but  it  won’t  do  to  buck  against  the  law.” 

“That's  all  right;  if  you  want  me  in  jail  you  have  got  to 
take  me  there.” 

One  of  the  deputies  had  his  gun  and  started  to  draw  it,  but 
the  big  fellow  seized  him  and  took  it  away  from  him,  where¬ 
upon  both  of  them  took  to  their  heels  and  went  in  search  of 
help. 

The  giant  went  in  a  saloon  and  began  filling  himself  up 
with  whisky.  A  half  dozen  or  so  of  his  friends  joined  him. 
They  advised  him  to  get  out  of  town,  but.  he  wouldn’t  go,  say¬ 
ing  they  couldn’t  arrest  him. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel  when 
the  news  reached  them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  deputies  came  by 
and  told  them. 

“  Vhat  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Fred. 

“Well,  we  have  got  to  get  help.  The  sheriff  is  out  of  town,  | 
and  it  may  bo  we  will  have  to  wait  till  he  comes  back.” 


“Oh,  thunder!  We’ll  go  with  you.” 

The  deputy  laughed,  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

“Why,  he  would  take  one  of  you  fellows  and  throw  you  at 
us.  He  Is  as  strong  as  an  ox.” 

“Oh,  come  along!  We  will  go  with  you.” 

“No,  I  won’t  go,”  said  the  depilty. 

“Have  you  got  the  warrant?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Very  well;  swear  us  two  to  assist  you  in  making  the  ar¬ 
rest,  and  if  we  don’t  land  him  in  jail  I’ll  pony  up  a  hundred 
dollars.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead.  But  he  has  got  my  gun,  and,  maybe, 
has  one  of  his  own.” 

“That’s  all  right;  we’ve  got  guns,  too.” 

They  accompanied  him  down  the  street  and  visited  two 
saloons  before  they  found  him.  He  was  standing  up  at  the 
bar  with  a  half  dozen  cronies  around  him,  when  he  turned  his 
head  and  saw  them. 

He  reached  for  his  gun,  but  Fred  and  Terry  covered  him 
first. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  Tom,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Hanged  if  I  do!”  he  growled.  “You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me, 
but  I  won’t  budge  an  inch,  and  you  dare  not  shoot.” 

Fred  saw  the  situation  and  was  a  bit  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do.  To  deliberately  shoot  him  because  he  wouldn’t  go 
wouldn’t  do. 

“Collar  him,  deputy,”  said  Terry.  “If  he  does  any  harm 
we’ll  plug  him.” 

The  deputy  went  up  to  him  and  said: 

“Say,  Tom,  what’s  the  use  bucking  against  the  law?” 

“I  ain’t  doing  a  thing,”  said  the  giant.  “If  you  want  to 
take  me  to  jail,  do  so.” 

The  deputy  weighed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  while 
the  giant  pulled  down  the  scales  at  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

The  men  in  the  place  laughed  as  they  took  in  the  situation. 
The  news  got  out  on  the  street  and  others  came  crowding  in. 

“Say,  you  fellows,  keep  out  of  the  way  now,  or  you  will  get 
hurt!”  sang  out  Fred.  “If  any  of  you  get  between  him  and 
me  you’ll  get  a  bullet.  I  am  not  going  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  the  drop  on  me,  so  you  want  to  keep  out  of  the  way.” 

Suddenly  the  big  fellow  reached  out,  caught  the  deputy 
by  his  collar  and  drew  him  up  in  front  of  him  as  a  shield. 

“Now,  let’s  see  you  shoot,”  he  said. 

“Why,  great  Scott!  we  can  pepper  you  all-  around  the 
deputy  without  hitting  him,”  said  Terry.  “You  have  got 
to  go  to  jail  whether  you  want  to  or  not.” 

“All  right,  why  don’t  you  take  me  there?^’  and  the  giant, 
holding  the  deputy  hugged  up  to  his  bosom,  moved  forward 
toward  Fred,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  seizing  him  in 
the  same  way. 

Fred  moved  hack,  while  Terry  went  around  behind  the 
giant. 

That  puzzled  the  big  fellow,  who  didn’t  relish  having  a 
revolver  leveled  at  his  back.  He  shuffled  off  clear  across  the 
room  until  his  back  was  against  the  wall,  still  holding  to  the 
deputy. 

Fearing  that  bullets  might  fly,  the  big  fellow’s  friends  kept 
out  of  the  way,  laughing  as  they  watched  the  proceedings. 
None  of  them  believed  that  the  two  young  fellows  would 
shoot  unless  to  save  their  own  lives. 

“You  get  on  that  side  of  him  there,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  and 
Terry  moved  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  big  fellow,  keeping 
close  to  the  wall. 

The  giant  became  uneasy  and  turned  his  head  to  look  at 
him.  That  was  just  what  Fred  was  maneuvering  for,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  opening  he  dashed  in  and  brought  his  re¬ 
volver  down  on  his  head  with  a  force  that  stunned  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  dropped  the  deputy  and  reeled  half 
way  across  the  room.  Bofore  he  could  recover  his  balance 
Fred  dashed  at  him  again,  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  neck 
that  sent  him  reeling  over  toward  Terry,  who  let  him  have 
one  straight,  from  the  shoulder  on  that  side.  Terry's  blow 
landed  squarely  on  his  jugular,  and  down  he  dropped. 

“Now,  deputy,  put  the  nippers  on  him.”  Fred  called. 

The  officer  tried  to  do  so,  but  found  that  the  fellow’s  wrists 
were  so  large  he  couldn’t  fasten  them  on. 

In  the  meantime  Terry  took  the  giant’s  weapons  away  from 
him,  and  he  was  disarmed. 

Several  of  his  friends  rushed  forward  to  interfere,  and  in  a 
moment  Terry  and  Fred  had  their  hands  full. 

They  struck  right  and  left  with  their  revolvers,  and  four 
'or  live  of  them  dropped  on  the  floor.  It  was  doue  so  quickly 
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t-'i' :  the  others  recoiled,  evidently  greatly  astonished  at  the 
righting  abilities  oi-  the  two  youths. 

"Now.  the  next  man  who  interferes  will  get  a  bullet,”  said 
Fred.  “You  may  not  know  it,  but  you  are  bucking  against 
the  law.  and  warrants  will  be  issued  for  every  one  of  you.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  knocked  down  by 
Fred  rose  to  nis  feet  and  blazed  away  at  Terry.  The  bullet 
narrowly  missed  hitting  him  in  the  neck,  and  it  lodged  in 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  Tom's  friends.  That  sent  nearly  all 
the  others  scurrying  from  the  room. 

Suddenly  the  giant  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  and,  to  the 
astonisment  of  both  Fred  and  Terry,  seized  one  of  the  tables 
and  hurled  it  at  them  with  such  force  that  it  was  completely 
wrecked  against  the  wall. 

“Now,  Terry!”  sang  out  Fred,  “go  for  him!” 

They  both  dashed  at  him,  and  succeeded  in  upsetting  him 
by  their  rush.  He  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  and  before  he 
could  get  up  Fred  seized  one  of  the  table  legs,  and  Terry  got 
possession  of  another  one. 

They  kept  on  two  sides  of  him.  He  made  a  rush  at  Fred, 
and  got  a  thump  on  his  head  that  sent  him  reeling. 

“Say,  you  big  fool!  you  had  better  give  it  up,”  Fred  called 
out  to  him. 

But  the  fellowT  was  in  such  a  rage  that,  notwithstanding’ the 
thumps  he  had  got,  he  rushed  at  the  wrecked  table,  wrenched 
off  a  leg,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Terry  that  would  have  scat¬ 
tered  his  brains  on  the  floor  had  it  landed.  Terry  parried  the 
blow  and  landed  one  on  the  fellow’s  head. 

The  next  instant  Fred  gave  him  one  that  made  him  drop 
down  his  knees. 

“Say,  we  don't  want  to  kill  you,”  said  Fred.  “Why  in  thun¬ 
der  don’t  you  accept  the  sheriff’s  invitation  and  go  with  him?” 

He  had  the  vitality  of  an  ox.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  again, 
still  holding  to  the  table  leg,  but  of  course  he  was  unable  to 
hit  them. 

“Hold  up,  Terry,”  said  Fred;  “let  me  attend  to  him.” 

Terry  drew  back  and  left  Fred  facing  the  big  fellow,  who 
made  at  least  a  dozen  efforts  to  strike  him,  but  failed  each 
time,  Fred  parrying  the  blows,  and  giving  vigorous  ones  in 
return. 

The  doors  and  windows  were  jammed  with  spectators  watch¬ 
ing  the  fight,  and  never  before  in  their  lives  did  they  ever 
see  one  like  it.  They  wondered  why  the  big  fellow  was  unable 
to  strike  the  little  one,  and  they  marveled  at  Fearnot’s  skill  in 
parrying  and  landing  a  blow  wherever  he  wanted  to. 

The  giant,  was  bruised  from  head  to  knees.  At  last  he  got 
a  blov/  on  the  neck  that  caused  him  to  drop  like  one  dead. 

“Groat  coyotes!”  yelled  a  fellow  at  the  door,  “he  has  laid 
him  out,  boys,”  and  a  number  of  them  rushed  in  the  room, 
thinking  the  fight  was  ended. 

“Stand  back,  now!  Stand  back!”  sang  out  Terry.  “He  may 
get  up  again.  He  has  got  to  go  to  jail,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Say,  w'hat  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?”  a  big  cowpuncher 
cried  cut. 

“Both  of  us  have  been  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs,”  Terry 
answered. 

** The  thunder  you  are!” 

“That's  so,  boys,”  sang  out  the  deputy.  “They  have  been 
sworn  in  to  help  me  arrest  Tom.” 

“What's  the  matter  with  getting  a  rope,  sheriff?”  Fred  asked 
of  the  deputy. 

The  sheriff  asked  the  barkeeper  if  he  had  a  rope,  and  the 
latter  shook  his  head. 

“Then  get  a  w'agon,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  throw  him  into  it, 
and  sit  on  him  till  we  get  to  the  jail.” 

The  sheriff  went  outside,  where  half  a  dozen  cowboys  jumped 
on  him  and  nearly  killed  him. 

Then  the  police  came  in — four  of  them. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here?”  one  of  them  asked  when  he  saw 
thr-  giant  lying  on  the  floor  as  still  as  a  log. 

“We  have  had  a  little  scrimmage,”  said  Fred.  “A  warrant 
was  issued  for  Hazen’s  arrest.  He  resisted,  and  we  were  sworn 

in  as  deputies  to  assist.” 

“Where’s  the  deputy?”  the  policeman  asked. 

“He  went  out  to  get  a  wagon  and  a  rope,”  said  Terry,  “and 
he  has  got  the  warrant  in  his  pocket.” 

“Well,  you  are  under  arrest.” 

“We  are  not.  We  are  deputy  sheriffs.” 

“Deputy  nothing,”  said  the  policeman,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  fight  farther  than  what  he  could  see  after  entering 
the  room. 

-  Yea,  you  are,”  and  he  grabbed  Terry  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  telling  him  he  was  his  prisoner. 


“Now  look  here,  officer,”  said  Fred,  speaking  up,  “you  had 
better  go  slow.  We  have  been  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs  to 
help  arrest  Hazen.  A  warrant  was  issued  this  morning.  We 
are  willing  to  go  with  you  to  the  station,  but  you  must  take 
our  prisoner  along,  too.” 

“Say,  you  shut  up!”  said  another  officer.  “We  know  what 
our  business  is.” 

“Well,  I  know  what  mine  is,  too,”  said  Fred.  “You  take 
your  hands  off  of  me.” 

The  officer  raised  his  club  to  strike  him.  Fred  was  on  his 
guard,  and  as  he  still  held  to  the  table  leg,  he  parried  the  blow 
and  administered  one  in  return  that  sent  the  officer  to  the 
floor.  Then  a  regular  Kilkenny  cat  fight  ensued.  Two  other 
officers  dashed  in  with  their  clubs,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds  found  themselves  in  the  worst  scrimmage  of  their 
lives.  Fred  downed  both  of  them  with  the  table  leg. 

“Great  rattlers!”  exclaimed  the  one  who  -was  holding  to 
Terry,  “that  fellow  is  a  scrouger!  ” 

“You  bet  he  is!”  laughed  Terry,  “and  you  fellow's  have  got 
into  a  snap  by  interfering  w'ith  sheriffs.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  that  you  fellows  are  sheriffs.” 

“That’s  all  right.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  find  out.  There 
would  have  been  no  trouble  if  you  w'ould  have  taken  that  big 
fellow  along  with  us  to  the  station;  but  we  didn’t  intend  to 
let  you  take  our  prisoners  away  from  us.” 

While  Terry  wras  talking  with  them  two  of  the  policemen 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  one  started  to  draw  his  gun.  Terry 
gave  him  a  w'hack  on  the  Yvrist  and  the  weapon  flew'  half  way 
across  the  room. 

“Say,  why  don’t  you  help  them  out?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  you  want  to  get  away.” 

“I  w'ill  wait  for  you.” 

The  third  officer  rose  to  his  feet,  drew'  his  gun  w'hen  Fred 
wasn’t  looking,  and  the  next  instant  Terry  tripped  the  officer 
who  w'as  holding  to  him,  and  gave  the  ether  one  a  w'hack  in 
the  neck  that  dropped  him.  His  revolver  exploded,  and  the 
bullet  went  through  the  calf  of  the  other  officer’s  leg.  He 
jumped  up  and  howled: 

“What  the  blue  blazes  are  you  shooting  me  for,  Bill?” 

Just  then  Terry’s  officer  tackled  him,  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
head  with  liis  locust.  He  was  only  one  man,  and  Terry  joined 
issue  with  him  by  wrenching  his  club  from  his  hand  and 
throwing  him  over  his  head. 

It  nearly  knocked  the  life  out  of  him. 

By  this  time  there  were  nearly  five  hundred  people  around 
the  place  listening  to  the  racket. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  another  deputy,  accompanied  by  the 
judge  who  had  issued  the  warrant,  forced  his  w'ay  inside,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  other  policemen. 

The  judge  w’as  dumfounded  at  the  scene,  for  there  were 
three  men  on  the  floor.  One  policeman  wras  sitting  on  a  keg 
holding  the  calf  of  his  leg  in  his  hand,  trying  to  stop  the 
bleeding  from  the  bullet  hole.  Terry  and  his  man  were  having 
a  circus. 

He  had  disarmed  the  officer  and  w'as  having  no  end  of 
fun  with  him.  He  hit  him  w'herever  he  wanted  to,  for  the 
other  knew  nothing  whatever  about  sparring. 

*  The  judge  called  out: 

“Stop  this!  Stop  this!  I  command  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
law!  ” 

“Hello,  judge!”  sang  out  Terry.  “This  confounded  chump 
here  won’t  take  our  word  for  it  that  wre  have  been  sworn  in  as 
deputies  to  arrest  Big  t’om.  They  tried  to  arrest  us,  and 
we  wouldn’t  halve  it.” 

“What  become  of  the  sheriff  who  had  the  warrant?”  the 
judge  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  went  outside  for  a  wagon,  and  I  guess 
some  of- the  big  fellow’s  friends  got  away  with  him.” 

“Say,  judge,”  Terry’s  officer  asked,  “have  ttyese  fellows  been 
sworn  in  as  deputies?” 

“Yes,  they  have." 

“Well,  I  beg  pardon.  I  didn’t  know  it.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I  forgive  you,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  the 
fun  I  have  had  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRF.1)  AND  TERRY’S  GREAT  TRIUMPH. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  stopped  the  crowd  outside  began  rush¬ 
ing  in.  They  stood  in  awe  of  the  judge,  and  none  dared  dis¬ 
pute  his  authority. 

The  other  deputies  and  the  two  officers  who  had  followed 
them  in  ordered  tho  crowd  to  stand  back. 
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They  had  seen  enough  of  the  two  youths  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

The  judge  went  over  to  where  Hazen  was  lying  on  the  floor. 
He  was  badly  bruised  about  his  head  and  face,  and  naturally 
the  judge  thought  he  was  dead. 

“Who  shot  him?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  he  isn’t  shot!”  said  Fred.  “But  he  has  had  a  good 
many  whacks  on  the  head  and  parts  of  his  body.  He  was 
knocked  out  by  a  blow  on  the  neck.” 

“Well,  1  guess  you  had  better  have  a  physician  see  him.  He 
is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  jail.  He  ought  to  be  In  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

“Say.  judge,”  said  a  man  who  was  wrell  acquainted  with 
him,  “that  fellow  with  the  table  leg  in  his  hand  there  can 
lick  the  whole  town  of  Cheyenne.” 

“Oh,  you  flatter  me!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Flatter  nothing!”  said  the  other.  "Big  Tom  never  hit  you 
once.” 

"Well,  I  didn't  intend  to  let  him  hit  me.  He  could  kill  an 
ox  with  one  blow.” 

“Fearnot,  is  this  some  of  your  work?”  the  judge  asked. 

“I  had  to  do  it,  judge,”  he  replied.  “He  resisted  arrest,  and 
when  the  police  came  in  they  wanted  to  arrest  Olcott  and  I  in¬ 
stead  of  him.  We  told  them  that  we  had  been  sworn  in  as 
deputies  for  the  occasion,  but  they  wouldn’t  believe  us.  They 
tried  to  take  us  away  to  the  station,  but  wre  wouldn’t  go  un¬ 
less  they  took  our  prisoners  along.” 

“You  did  right,”  said  the  judge.  “They  should  have  taken 
him  along,  too,  and  the  matter  could  have  been  explained.” 

“That’s  just  what  wfe  wanted,”  said  FYed.  “We  -were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  our  prisoner  get  away  from  us,  for  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  collaring  him.  He  is  the  biggest  fellow 
J  was  ever  up  against  in  my  life,  and  is  as  strong  as  an  ox.” 

By  this  time  the  giant  turned  over,  and  about  a  minute 
later  sat  up  on  the  floor,  looking  around  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
wray.  He  recognized  the  judge,  and  at  once  became  as  humble 
as  a  whipped  spaniel. 

"Say,  Hazen.  what  are  you  resisting  the  law  for?”  the 
judge  asked  him. 

“I  ain’t  resisting  the  law,  judge.” 

“No,  not  nowr,  but  you  did.  How  do  you  feel?” 

“Say,  judge,  I  am  up  against  two  grizzlies,  and,  of  course,  I 
feel  sick,”  and  he  looked  up  at  Fearnot  with  a  wondering  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  eyes,  one  of  which  was  fast  closing  up. 

“Well,  you  had  better  get  up,”  said  the  judge,  “and  go  with 
the  sheriff  to  jail.  If  you  wrant  a  doctor,  send  for  one.” 

The  big  fellow  was  assisted  to  his  feet,  and  he  wras  as  gen¬ 
tle  as  a  dove.  He  was  sore  all  over.  He  walked  to  the  jail 
with  the  sheriff  without  any  protest  whatever,  and  when  he 
reached  there  requested  the  latter  to  send  him  a  doctor. 

The  officer  who  was  shot  in  the  leg  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  his  three  companions  who  wrere  so  badly  battered  up 
went  back  to  the  station  with  a  marvelous  story  to  tell  the 
chief.  j 

Fred  and  Terry  returned  with  the  judge  to  the  hotel,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at  least  two  hundred  rough  fellows,  who  wanted  to 
gaze  at  them  just  as  long  as  they  could  see  them. 

“Judge,  it  was  pretty  hot  work,”  said  Terry. 

“I  should  think  so,  judging  from  what  I  saw.  I  don’t  see 
how  you  boys  escaped  with  your  lives.” 

“Well,  at  one  time  T  thought  we  wouldn’t;  we  got  the  drop 
on  the  big  fellow,  but  he  executed  a  flank  movement  that  puz¬ 
zled  us.” 

“How  was  that?”  the  judge  asked. 

“  Well,  when  he  saw  wre  had  the  drop  on  him,  he  stood  still 
and  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  Of  course  wre  couldn’t  take  him 
to  jail,  and  be  knew  well  that  nobody  would  shoot  him  for 
not  going,  and  there  we  were.”  ' 

“Well!  well!  well!”  ejaculated  the  judge.  “I  suppose  you 
have  heard  the  old  story  of  about  how  you  can  lead  a  horse 
to  water,  but  can’t  make  him  drink?” 

“Y(s;  it  was  an  exemplification  of  that  old  story;  but  he 
did  better  than  that  even.  He  snatched  up  the  deputy  sheriff 
and  held  him  in  front  as  a  shield,  and  then  charged  on  us. 
That’s  the  way  the  scrimmage  began." 

The  Judge  entered  the  hotel  with  them,  and  inside  of  ten 
minutes  tin  place  was  jammed.  The  boys  had  to  go  up  to 
their  room  to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  Everybody  in  the 
town  was  talking  about  their  exploit. 

About  two  hours  later  Donnelly’s  lawyer  called  at  the  hotel 
and  asked  the  clerk  where  ho  could  find  Fearnot  and  Olcott. 

“I  guess  they  are  upstairs  in  their  room,"  was  the  reply. 

“Tan  I  see  them?” 

“1  don’t  know.  I  will  send  your  card  up.” 


The  lawyer  wrote  his  name  and  just  a  line,  saying  that  he 
would  like  to  see  them  on  important  business. 

The  judge  was  with  the  boys  when  the  note  w’as  brought  up. 

“Do  you  know  him,  judge?”  Fred  asked. 

The  judge  looked  at  the  name  and  remarked: 

“Ye3,  I  know  him.  He  is  a  lawyer.” 

“What  sort  of  a  lawryer  is  he?” 

The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said: 

“Please  excuse  me  from  answering  that,”  and  then  rose 
to  his  feet,  saying  he  didn’t  care  to  meet  the  gentleman,  and 
wdth  that  he  shook  hands  with  them  and  left  thp  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  lawyer  appeared  and  rapped  on  the 
door. 

“Come  In,”  said  Fred. 

He  stepped  inside  the  door,  closing  it  behind  him. 

“Take  a  seat,”  said  Fred,  pointing  to  a  chair,  “and  tell 
us  what  wre  can  do  for  you.” 

“Not  a  thing  except  to  permit  me  to  apologize  to  you  for 
my  conduct  the  other  day.” 

“Oh,  no  apology  is  necessary.  You  had  your  client’s  inter¬ 
ests  to  look  after.” 

“Very  true,  and  I  generally  do  the  best  I  can  for  them." 

“Well,  that’s  a  lawyer’s  business;  but  you  made  a  mistake 
that  day.” 

“Yes,  and  I  regret  it  very  much.” 

“Well,  wre  regret  that  it  happened,  too;  little  differences 
like  that  frequently  occur.” 

“Oh,  yes,  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  don’t  do  things  that 
wre  regret  afterwards.  I  see  that  Hazen  has  been  arrested 
for  selling  hides  with  your  brand  on  them.  My  client,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  has  been  doing  the  same  thing,  and,  in  fact,  so  have 
all  the  dealers;  but  he  assures  me  that  he  did  it  because  his 
competitors  did,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  never  to  do  so 
again.” 

“Very  good!  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,  and  if  he  is  feeling  that 
way,  I  hope  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  put  us  oa  the  track 
of  the  fellows  who  have  been  selling  hides  to  him  with  oar 
brand  on  them.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  he  can  do  that.  The  truth  is.  he 
just  buys  the  hides  as  they  are  brought  to  him  in  bundles, 
without  taking  any  note  whatever  of  the  brands  they  may 
have  on  them.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  can’t  believe  that.  Some 
ranches  furnish  better  cattle  than  others,  and  he  sorts  out 
his  purchases  as  fast  as  he  makes  them,  because  those  that 
are  badly  scarred  by  barbed  wrire  fences  bring  less  money  than 
those  that  are  free  from  any  blemishes.  He  has  been  dealing 
with  those  fellows  for  some  time,  and  knowrs  every  one  of 
them.  Now,  if  he  w'ants  to  escape  trouble,  he  had  better  face 
the  music  and  put  us  on  the  track  of  those  men,  for  they  are 
cattle  thieves,  every  one  of  them.  We  are  not  easily  deceived, 
for  w'e  have  been  up  against  those  fellows  several  ti:ne3.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  bought  one  dozen  Remington 
rifles  for  our  cowboys,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  they  planted 
over  a  dozen  cattle  thieves  and  Indians  who  were  working 
with  them.  Since  then  they  have  been  giving  our  ranch  a 
pretty  wide  berth,  but  for  some  months  past  they  have  been 
working  the  thing  differently.  We  would  miss  cattle,  but 
couldn't  tell  wrhat  became  of  them,  until  by  the  merest  acci¬ 
dent  we  got  on  to  the  fact  that  hides  bearing  our  brands  w’ere 
constantly  being  brought  to  this  market  for  sale.  Now,  you 
know  what  the  law  is,  and  what  will  happen  to  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly  if  he  doesn’t  help  us  out  in  this  thing.  I  have  a  receipt 
for  hides  with  my  brand  on  them,  which  I  purchased  from 
him.  We  have  got  him  dead  td  rights.” 

The  lawyer  tried  to  argue i  the  question  in  a  mild  sort  of 
way,  but  both  Fred  and  Terry  firmly  insisted  that  he  should 
go  on  the  witness  stand  and  tell  a  straight  story,  or  else  they 
wrould  proceed  against  him  criminally. 

He  went  away,  promising  to  call  again. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any 
time.  We  are  out  here  to  settle  that  matter,  and  arc  going 
to  do  it  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  before  we  leave.” 

The  next  morning  the  Cheyenne  papers  were  full  of  the 
racket  of  the  day  before.  They  stated  that  the  big  giant  was 
lying  in  jail  so  badly  used  up  he  could  scarcely  stand  on  his 
feet.  Then  followed  several  stories  told  the  reporters  by  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  fight  in  Ranchman’s  Saloon. 

These  stories  made  Fearnot  and  Olcott  heroes,  one  of  them 
winding  up  with  the  statement  that  Fearnot  was  a  tighter 
from  the  headwaters  of  Grizzly  Bear  Creek,  and  he  wasn’t 
giant,  either. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  chief  of  police  called  at  the  hotel 
to  apologize  for  his  cflictrs’  conduct  of  the  da}  before. 
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Oh.  no  apologies  are  necessary,  chief.  They  thought  they 
Nxe-.'e  doing  right,  but  we  knew  we  were  right.  They  simply 
didn't  believe  our  story,  because  the  deputy  sheriff  who  sum¬ 
moned  us  to  assist  him  was  not  in  there  when  they  arrived.” 

"Mel!,  what  are  you  fellows  going  to  do  about  it?”  the  chief 
asked. 

“Not  a  thing!  If  there  is  a  mean  streak  in  .either  of  us  we 
don  c  know  it.  They  gave  us  a  little  bit  of  exercise,  which  we 
really  enjoyed.  I'm  sorry  for  the  one  that  was  shot  in  the 
leg,  but  that  bullet  came  from  one  of  the  other  officers.” 

"les,  we  know  that.  I'm  really  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
look  at  the  matter  that  way.  It  was  simply  a  mistake.” 

"Of  course  it  was,  and  we  bear  no  malice  whatever.  They 
thought  they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  they  stuck  to  it  as 
well  as  they  could.” 

“Well,  look  here,  you  two  are  very  young  to  be  such  fighters 
as  you  are.  Are  there  any  more  like  you  where  you  came 
from?” 

“Well,  a  few,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  didn’t  take  us  long  after 
we  left  school  to  learn  that  if  we  didn’t  take  care  of  ourselves 
nobody  would  do  it  for  us.” 

"Well,  they  tell  me  that  Hazen  never  landed  a  blow  with 
that  tabie  leg.” 

"Why,  of  course  not.  If  he  had,  neither  of  us  would  be  alive 
to  tell  the  tale.  We  had  the  same  sort  of  weapon  ourselves, 
and  parried  his  blowrs.  He  has  marvelous  strength,  but  doesn’t 
know  how  to  use  it.  Science  is  more  valuable  than  physical 
strength.  He  has  got  a  fist  like  a  ten-pound  ham,  and  I’ll 
■wager  that  he  could  kill  an  ox  with  it  if  he  landed  a  blow 
squarely  on  the  neck  or  between  the  eyes.  You  recollect  how 
it  was  with  Goliath?  He  was  armed  with  a  spear  and  a  sword, 
and  little  David  knew  that  if  he  got  close  enough  to  him  he 
could  either  cut  him  in  two  with  his  big  sword,  or  run  him 
through  with'  his  spear.  They  didn’t  have  any  guns  in  those 
days,  but  David  was  an  expert  with  his  sling,  and  could  throw 
a  stone  about  where  he  wanted  it  to  go.  That’s  the  way  it  was 
with  us  yesterday.  We  wouldn’t  let  him  get  hold  of  us.” 

“Very  good!”  laughed  the- chief.  “Hazen  got  drunk  here 
last  summer,  and  it  took  a  platoon  of  policemen  to  get  him 
to  the  station.” 

The  chief  went,  away  very  much  pleased  with  his  interview. 

The  boys  didn’t  come  down  from  their  rooms  until  dinner 
wa3  announced. 

There  were  fully  two  score  of  people  downstairs  who  stared 
at  them,  and  some  actually  went  in  to  dinner  to  get  a  good 
look  at  them. 

A  day  or  two  later  Rudolph  Snyder  and  Nick  Taylor  arrived 
at  Cheyenne,  to  identity  their  brands.  They  were  astounded 
at  the  stories  they  heard  about  Fearnot  and  the  giant. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Taylor,  “that’s  the  biggest 
story  I  have  ever  heard  about  you  and  Terry.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  hot  time,  old  man,”  Fred  laughed,  “but  I 
tell  you  it  didn’t  come  up  to  our  running  fight  with  those 
Indians  two  years  ago.” 

“That  was  a  different  sort  of  a  racket.  There  we  had  to 
shoot  to  kill,  but  here  it  was  a  stand-up  and  knock-down  fight, 
and  that,  too,  against-  a  fellow  who,  I  am  told,  is  as  big  as 
Goliath  was.” 

"Oh,  no,  he  didn’t  reach  Goliath  by  nearly  two  feet.  He  is 
seven  feet  tall,  but  the  Philistine  was  nearly  nine  feet.  So 
you  can  imagine  what  a  big  fellow  h^  was.” 

"Say,  I  never  did  know  just  how  tall  Goliath  was.”' 

“Well,  you  can  figure  it  up  if  you  read  the  story.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  could,  for  the  measures  of  those  days  are 
different  from  what  they  are  now.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy.  You  can  turn  to  the  tables  and  find  it 
out.” 

Taylor  and  Snyder  at  once  joined  in  the  complaint  against 
the  prisoners,  and  engaged  Fred’s  lawyer  to  represent  them. 

"Fearnot,”  said  Snyder,  “my  father  requested  me  to  express 
to  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  his  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered  him  in  this  matter,  and  begs  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expense.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Give  my  compliments  to  your 
father  and  mother  and  all  the  children  in  the  family,  from 
the  big  girl  down  to  the  youngest,  and  say  that  I  am  glad  that 
Terry  and  I  have  been  able  to  do  what  v/e  have  done.  You 
would  have  done  the  same  for  us  had  it  come  your  way.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Fred,”  said  Nick,  “I  think  you  have 
broken  up  the  gang  entirely.” 

“I  hope  we  have,  but  as  long  as  there  are  men  who  will 
purchase  stolen  hides  and  cattle,  they  will  continue  to  be 
stolen;  but  before  I  get  through  with  these  fellows  I  mean  to 


find  out  how  they  manage  to  get  the  cattle.  They  have 
worked  it  so  quietly  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  onto  it.” 

“How  did  you  get  onto  it?” 

Fred  showed  him  the  letter  Mobley  had  written  him. 

"By  George!  he  rendered  us  a  service!”  exclaimed  Nick 
when  lie' read  the  letter.  “Is  he  in  Cheyenne  now?” 

“Yes,  but  he  is  out  somewhere.  When  Terry  and  I  reached 
here  he  was  pretty  weir  stranded.  We  helped  him  out.” 

“Well,  we  ought  to  do  something  for  him.  He  was  on  my 
place  for  several  months  and  I  found  him  a  good  hand;  but 
somehow  or  other  he  was  discontented  because  he  thought 
he  was  not  making  money  enough.” 

“Well, , we’ll  see  him  after  a  while.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
sending  him  over  to  my  place,  but  if  you  want  him  you  can 
have  him.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

KUDOLPH  AND  ELSIE. 

When  Mobley  met  Nick  Taylor  the  latter  greeted  him  very 
cordially,  and  congratulated  him  on  having  paved  the  way 
for  them  to  break  up  the  gang  of  cattle  thieves. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mobley.  “I  thought  it  was  nothing 
more  than  right  that  I  should  let  Mr.  Fearnot  know  how  and 
where  I  had  found  his  brand.  I  would  have  written  to  you, 
too,  but  I  knew  the  letter  would  reach  him  much  quicker  than 
it  would  you,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  he  wouldn’t  let  a  day  pass 
without  getting  after  them.” 

“Well,  how  have  you  been  getting  along?”  Nick  asked. 

“Badly.  I  made  a  great  mistake  when  I  left  your  ranch.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  laughed  Nick.  “When  you  fellows 
leave  the  ranch  and  come  to  town  with  a  little  money  in  your 
pocket,  you  commence  bucking  the  tiger,  and  I  guess  that’s 
what  you’ve  been  doing.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  did,”  he  confessed,  rather  shamefacedly. 
“I  was  soon  cleaned  out,  and  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  ever 
since.” 

“Why  the  deuce  didn’t  you  come  back  lo  the  ranch?” 

“For  two  reasons,”  he  replied.  “One  was  that  it  was  too  far 
to  walk,  and  the  other  was  a  dislike  of  being  laughed  at  by 
others.” 

“Oh,  they  wouldn’t  know  how  you  were  fixed.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  come  back  at  the  old  wages,  do  so.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  to  do.” 

“Well,  if  you  will  do  as  some  others  on  my  place  are  doing, 
you  will  scon  get  ahead.  They  don't  draw  but  one-fourth  of 
their  wages,  leaving  the  balance  with  me  to  take  care  of. 
They  have  nothing  to  buy  but  their  clothes,  and  after  a  while 
they  will  have  enough  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  that,  and  if  I  should  ask  for  any  more 
money,  don’t  let  me  have  it.” 

The  boy  spent  several  days  at  Cheyenne,  waiting  for  their 
lawyer  to  get  the  case  in  shape  and  have  the  judge  set  a  time 
for  the  trial. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred  to  his  lawyer,  “I  live  over  two 
thousand  miles  from  here;  so  does  Olcott,  and  it’s  also  a  long 
distance  to  Taylor’s  and  Snyder’s  ranches.  I  suggest  that 
you  have  the  judge  notify  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side,  at 
least  a  month  before  the  case  is  to  come  up,  that  they  must 
be  ready  and  make  no  application  for  a  postponement.  Where 
witnesses  have  to  come  two  thousand  miles  to  attend  court,  a 
postponement  eutails  a  heavy  expense.” 

“The  judge  can’t  say  that  the  other  side  shall  not  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  postponement,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

“Very  true,  but  he  can  notify  them  that  he  expects  them  to 
be  ready,  and  that  there  will  be  no  postponement  whatever 
unless  something  providential  occurs  that  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary.  You  know  that  those  fellows  can  get  their  wit¬ 
nesses  out  of  the  way  and  then  make  a  strong  plea  against 
going  to  trial  without  them.” 

“Say,”  said  Taylor,  “what’s  the  matter  with  getting  the 
other  side  to  agree  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  next  week?” 

“Why,  they  wouldn’t  do  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars,”  said 
tho  lawyer. 

“Very  well;  we  will  have  to  come  back  again  then,  and  all 
three  of  us  will  have  to  bring  a  number  of  our  hired  men 
with  us;  so,  if  we  have  to  return  without  a  trial,  it  will  be 
hundreds  of  dollars  thrown  away.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  look  out  for  that.  The  judge  is  pretty  severe 
on  those  fellows,  and  I  know  that  ho  won’t  show  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  any  favors  outside  of  the  law.” 
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That  afternoon  Fred  and  Terry  visited  the  jail  to  see  the 
plant. 

The  big  fellow  declined  to  see  them.  Ilis  lawyer  was  w'ith 
him  at  the  time  and  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  him 
out  on  bail.  A  number  of  friends  of  the  other  prisoners  were 
clubbing  together  to  raise  a  fund  to  hire  some  one  to  give  bail 
for  him. 

The  judge  demanded  a  heavy  bail,  and  it  staggered  them. 

Their  lawyer  appealed  to  him  to  lessen  the  sum,  claiming 
that  it  was  excessive. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  judge.  “Those  fellow’s  would 
forfeit  any  amount  of  bail  rather  than  to  stand  trial.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  they  will  be  on  hand  when  the  case  is 
called.” 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “since  they  have  failed  to  get  a 
reduction  of  bail,  some  of  their  friends  will  try  to  put  us  out. 
It  is  best  for  us  ail  to  keep  well  together  while  here.” 

"All  right;  we’ll  do  that,”  said  Taylor.  “I  promised  Ru¬ 
dolph’s  mother  to  take  care  of  him  while  he  was  with  me.” 

•‘That’s  all  right,”  said  Rudolph.  “All  mothers  are  uneasy 
about  their  boys  when  they  get  away  from  home.  1  am  not 
at  all  worried  about  my  safety.” 

That  evening  the  party  of  four  attended  a  theater,  and  after 
the  performance  was  over,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  they  were 
on  their  way  back  to  the  hotel,  when  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
cowboys  attacked  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  sailed  in,  knocking  them  right  and  left, 
while  Taylor  and  Rudolph  had  all  they  could  do  to  defend 
themselves. 

Suddenly  young  Snyder  began  shooting,  and  shot  rapidly. 
Two  of  the  cowboys  went  down  under  his  fire  and  the  others 
took  to  their  heels. 

“Great  Scott,  Snyder,  what  did  you  shoot  for?  You  broke 
up  the  racket,”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Well,  I  had  three  of.  them  to  contend  with,”  he  replied 
very  coolly,  “and  I  didn’t  care  to  be  battered  up  by  them.” 

The  police  rushed  to  the  spot  and  found  two  wounded  men 
so  badly  hurt  they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  didn't  know  it  was  in  the 
fellow.  He  didn’t  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  excited.” 

”1  am  surprised  myself,”  said  Fred,  “but  generally  those 
quiet  sort  of  fellows  are  dangerous  to  fool  with.” 

“Say,  Snyder,”  said  Nick,  “give  me  your  hand,”  and  as  he 
shook  hands  -with  him  he  asked  if  that  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  shot  a  fellow. 

“Yes;  but  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  I  would  shoot 
a  dozen  before  1  would  let  them  do  me  up.” 

“That’s  right!  That’s  right!  You  are  such  a  quiet  sort  of  a 
fellow,  though,  that  I  didn’t  think  you  would  draw  a  gun.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to,  but  I  won’t  let  anybody  jump  on  me 
that  way  if  I  can  help  it.  I  don’t  pick  quarrels  with  anybody, 
and  I  don’t  intend  to  let  others  do  as  they  please  with  me.” 

“Say,  old  fellow,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  thought  that  Amalie  was 
the  only  game  one  in  the  family.  She  isn’t  afraid  of  Old 
Nick.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  does  run  in  the  family.  If  a 
man  wants  to  get  a  bullet  right  in  a  vital  spot,  just  let  him 
hit  the  old  man.  ” 

“The  deuce!  Did  he  ever  have  any  trouble  that  way?” 

“Yes.  I  know  of  two  men  he  shot,  but  he  didn’t  kill  either. 
That  wasn’t  his  fault.  He  shot  to  kill.  He  won’t  quarrel  with 
any  man.  He  lets  the  other  fellow  do  the  quarreling,  and 
doesn’t  resent  anything  he  may  say.  That  makes  them  think 
he  is  a  coward;  but  when  they  lay  violent  hands  on  him  they 
soon  find  out  their  mistake.” 

The  police  made  an  Investigation,  found  how  the  trouble  be¬ 
gan,  and  refused  to  arrest  the  boys.  The  wounded  men  in  the 
hospital  were  placed  under  guard,  and  then  the  officers  began 
the  search  for  the  others. 

They  made  two  or  three  arrests,  but  as  the  boys  couldn’t 
identify  them,  the  prisoners  were  released. 

a  day  or  two  later  the  boys  took  leave  of  their  lawyer  and 
a  number  of  friends  they  had  made  there  and  started  East. 

“Now.  look  here,  Snyder,”  said  Fred  on  the  train,  “you 
are  going  to  join  us  In  the  spring  at  New  Era,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes;  I  promised  Amalie  to  go  out  with  her.” 

“All  right,  then;  we  will  look  for  you.  and  you  can  write  it 
down  that  you  will  have  a  grand,  good  time.  Miss  Warner 
will  be  there,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  fall  to  show  up.” 

“Say,  Rudolph,”  said  Terry,  “she  is  playing  In  Chicago 
under  a  contract  for  the  next  two  months.” 

“Is  that  so?  Where  are  the  others?" 


“Oh,  the  Gales  and  Innesea  are  with  her.  She  is  earning 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month.” 

“That’s  pretty  big  pay.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  her 

on  the  stage.” 

“Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you  going  as  far  as  Chicago 
with  us  and  staying  there  a  week  or  so?” 

He  was  silent  for  nearly  five  minutes  thinking  about  it. 

Finally  he  said: 

“What  do  you  say,  Taylor?  I  will  go  if  you  will.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  a  wife  and  baby  at  home,”  said  Taylor. 

“That’s  all  right,”  put  in  Terry.  “She’s  got  a  big  sister  and 
father  and  mother  to  keep  her  company.  It  isn’t  often  you  get 
it  from  home.” 

“Say,  Nick,”  put  in  Fred,  “you  haven’t  been  East  for  nearly 
two  years.  Why  not  take  a  week  oft’  and  have  a  little  fun?” 

“How  long  will  you  and  Terry  stop  there?”  Nick  finally 
asked. 

"Just  as  long  as  you  will,”  returned  Fred. 

“Well,  I  will  go  for  a  few  days.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  buy  a  barrel  of  red  paint  just  as  soon  as 
we  get  there.” 

“Yes,”  said  Taylor,  “and  take  lodging  in  the  police  station. 
I  don’t  want  any  of  that.” 

“That’s  all  right;  we’ll  manage  to  keep  you  out  of  the  lock¬ 
up.” 

When  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  road  Mobley  left  them 
and,  went  on  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest,  where  he  was  to  stop 
until  Taylor  joined  him. 

The  others  continued  on  to  Chicago,  reaching  there  late  in 
the  night. 

They  went  to  the  same  hotel  where  the  Gales,  Inneses  and 
Elsie  Warner  were  stopping,  and  retired  at  once. 

Of  course  the  theatrical  people  slept  late. 

Fred  and  the  boys  waited  for  them  to  come  down  to  the 
breakfast  room,  but  kept  out  of  sight  until  they  were  seated 
at  their  table.  Then  Fred  arranged  with  the  head  waiter  to 
show  them  to  the  same  table. 

They  were  actually  seated  before  they  were  recognized. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Sam,  “hew  did  vou  fellows  get  in 
here?” 

Nellie,  Flossie  and  Elsie  looked  around  'at  the  newcomers, 
and  exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  them. 

Elsie  was  so  astonished  at  seeing  Rudolph  Snyder  seated 
next  to  her  that  she  turned  all  sorts  of  colors  and  extended  her 
hand  to  him. 

“My,  what  a  surprise!”  she  exclaimed.  “Where  is  Amalie? 
Didn’t  you  bring  her  with  you?” 

“No,”  he  laughed.  “She  doesn’t  know  where  I  am.” 

“Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  away?” 

“I  went  to  Cheyenne  with  Mr.  Taylor,  and  when  we  came 
away  they  wouldn’t  leave  them,  but  brought  me  here  by  main 
force.” 

“Look  here,  Elsie,  old  girl,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  you  swallow 
that  yarn.  We  happened  to  tell  him  that  you  were  here  in 
Chicago,  and  we  couldn’t  shake  him  off.” 

That  made  Rudolph  blush  even  more  than  Elsie. 

“Say,  boys,  now  tell  us  what  you  have  been  up  to.”  said 
Frank  Gkile,  and  Fred  told  them  the  story  of  the  trouble  that 
took  them  out  to  Cheyenne. 

“Oh,  we  had  a  lovely  time,”  said  Terry,  and  drawing  a 
Cheyenne  paper  from  his  pocket,  giving  an  account  of  the 
ruction  with  the  giant  and  his  friends,  handed  it  to  Sam  to 
read. 

Sam  read  it,  and  the  others  listened  with  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est. 

“I  suspected  something  of  that  kind,"  said  Frank. 

“Great  Scott!  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  dollars  to  have 
been  there,”  said  Sam. 

“Well,  you  missed  a  lot  of  fun,”  added  Terry. 

“So  did  I,”  put  in  Nick  Taylor.  “It  was  all  over  with  when 
Rudolph  and  I  got  there." 

“Well,  Mr.  Snyder  doesn't  take  any  interest  in  such  things," 
remarked  Elsie. 

“He  doesn’t,  eh?  You  don’t  know  that  fellow."  laughed 
Terry.  “Three  fellows  jumped  on  him  one  night  and  ho  drew 
his  gun  and  began  shooting,  with  the  result  that  two  of  them 
are  now  In  the  hospital.” 

Elsie  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“Well,  I  had  to,”  he  said  in  an  apologetic  tone.  “It  was 
three  against  one.  and  that  was  too  many." 

,  Elsie,  old  girl,  said  Fred,  he  is  a  quiet  sort  of  a 
fellow,  but  he  will  shoot  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.” 

“My.  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,"  said  Flossie.  “Mr.  Snyder 
is  such  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man." 
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^  ell,  let  me  tell  you  that  those  quiet  sort  of  fellows  are 
da  amorous  to  fool  with.  So  you  had  better  look  out,  Elsie, 
and  not  fight  with  him.” 

They  crowded  Snyder,  for  he  was  not  used  to  that  sort  of 
badgering,  particularly  in  the  company  of  ladies. 

Finally  he  remarked  to  Elsie: 

I  came  out  here  with  our  friends  just  to  see  you 

*  play.” 

“Really,  I  feel  flattered,"  she  replied.  “I  think  it  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  anybody  came  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
just  to  see  me  play'.” 

"\ou  want  to  do  your  best,  old  girl,”  laughed  Terry.  “Do 
you  still  have  full  houses?" 

► 

My,  yes!  The  house  is  packed  every  night,  and  at  the 
matinees  at  least  nearly'  three-fourths  of  the  audience  are 
women.” 

Well,  can  we  get  that  private  box  again  for  to-night?” 
Fred  asked. 

"Yes.  if  you  will  apply  in  time.” 

After  breakfast  Sam  telephoned  to  the  theater  asking  that 
the  box  be  reserved  for  Fearnot  and  a  party  of  friends. 

It  was  thus  secured. 

During  the  day  Rudolph  took  Elsie  out  for  a  long  carriage 
ride,  and  they  were  gone  four  or  five  hours.  They  dined 
x  out  at  a  fashionable  restaurant,  and  when  they  returned  Fred 
waited  for  a  chance  to  whisper  to  her: 

“Well,  own  up  now,  old  girl.  Are  you  engaged?’’ 

*  “No,”  she  laughed,  “but  it  isn’t  his  fault.” 

“Oh  ho!  Oh  ho!  You  are  holding  to  the  string,  though,  are 
you  not?” 

“Yes;  waiting  for  you  to  advise  me  what  to  do.  I  will  hold 

*  on  to  it  or  let  it  go,  just  as  you  say.” 

"Great  Scott,  old  girl!  Don’t  place  such  a  responsibility  as 
that  on  my  shoulders.  That’s  something  you  must  decide  for 
v  yourself.  I’ll  say  this,  though,  that  he  is  all  right.  I  don’t 
think  he  has  any  bad  habits,  and  know  that  he  doesn’t  drink, 
or  even  smoke;  but  every  girl  must  decide  those  things  for 
herself.  There  is  one  little  bit  of  advice  I  will  give  any  girl, 
and  that  is  not  to  marry  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  wealth 
,  or  social  position  may  be,  unless  she  really  loves  him;  yet 
I  do  know  that  there  have  been  many  marriages  where  the 
girl  married  for  a  home  and  position.  Love  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it,  but  they  came  out  well  and  happily  in  the 
end;  yet  it  is  always  a  risky  thing." 

Both  Nellie  and  Flossie  did  their  best  to  find  out  the  state 
of  affairs  between  Elsie  and  Rudolph,  but  she  was  as  good  at 
dodging  as  Fred  himself. 

Finally  Flossie  put  the  question  to  Fred: 

"Aro  they  engaged?” 

4  “No,  I  think  not;  but  I’ll  wager  the  ranch  that  he  will  pro¬ 
pose  to  her  before  very  long.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  of  that,  but  I  don’t  believe  she  would  ever 
\  be  content  to  live  way  out  on  a  ranch.” 

“That  depends  altogether  upon  w'hether  or  not  she  loves 
him.  I  think  she  is  a  girl  who  would  love  hard  and  be  happy 
with  her  husband  anywhere  in  the  world  if  he  is  kind  to 
her.” 

“Of  course.  I  would  be  happy  anywhere  with  Sam,  because 
f-  I  know  that  he  loves  me. 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!  You  stick  to  him,  and  don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  boss  him.  It  is  always  easier  to  lead 
a  man  than  to  force  him;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Flossie,  that  it 
!?.  always  a  happy  thought  with  me  that  I  had  something  to  do 
*•  bringing  about  the  match  between  you  and  Sam.” 

"Why.  Fred,  I’ve  blessed  you  every  day  since  we  married,” 
s.v-  laughed,  "and  Sam  has,  too.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  it  came  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  theater,  Rudolph 
accompanied  Elsie  in  a  carriage. 

The  others  went  in  the  street  cars. 

During  the  performance  the  four  boys  sat  in  a  private  box 
at  the  right  of  the  stage,  and  if  ever  a  man  was  interested 
in  a  play,  young  Snyder  was.  He  was  like  one  in  a  trance. 
He  never  took  his  eyes  off  of  Elsie  when  she  was  before  the 
footlights.  He  seemed  to  be  completely  mesmerized. 

Once  when  she  was  singing  she  walked  almost  up  to  the 
box,  smiled  at  the  four  young  men,  and  sang  the  most  senti¬ 
mental  verse  in  the  song  right  at  Rudolph. 

Terry  nudged  him,  but  he  never  moved.  He  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  didn’t  seem  to  hear. 

When  she  retired,  Terry  said: 

'‘Say,  old  fellow,  what  a  pity  it  is  you  didn’t  think  to  bring 
a  big  bouquet  to  throw  to  her.” 

“Yes;  I’ll  do  so  to-morrow  night.” 

“But  say,  there’s  a  florist  just  across  the  street  from  the 
theater  where  bouquets  can  be  procured  at  ten  minutes’  no¬ 
tice.” 

“I’ll  go  and  get  one,”  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat. 

Terry  went  out  with  him,  and  returned  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  later,  each  bringing  a  big  bouquet  of  very  expensive 
flowers. 

Elsie  came  on  the  stage  in  a  couple  of  minutes  after  they 
returned  to  the  box,  and  a  very  sentimental  scene  followed. 

-  t 

The  hero  of  the  play  was  making  love  to  her.  Rudolph’s 
face  turned  white  when  the  stage  lover  kissed  her.  Fred 
actually  heard  him  grit  his  teeth. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  stage,  Terry  whispered 
to  Snyder: 

“Dasli  your  bouquet  now,  right  at  her  feet.” 

He  did  so,  and  she  seemed  really  surprised.  She  picked  it 
up,  her  face  flushed,  and  she  smiled,  bowed  and  threw  a  kiss 
at  him.  ^  < 

Of  course,  the  audience  applauded  the  tribute  paid  her,  and 
when  she  came  out  again  she  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Quick 
as  a  flash  he  snatched  Terry’s  bouquet  from  him  and  threw’ it 
at  her. 

“Well,  bless  your  cheek!”  laughed  Terry. 

Elsie  came  near  laughing  outright,  for  she  hoard  Terry’s 
exclamation. 

She  picked  it  up  and  proceeded  to  fasten  it  to  the  belt  of 
her  costume,  for  she  couldn’t  hold  it  in  her  hand  during  the 
performance. 

"Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  wouldn’t  stand  that.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  lick  him  when  we  get  out  of  here.'  I  intended  to 
throw  that  to  another  girl.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Rudolph.  “I’ll  pay  tor  it.” 

“That  lets  you  off,  then,”  returned  Terry. 

When  the  performance  was  over  Rudolph  was  waiting  for 
her  at  the  stage  entrance,  and  so  were  the  other  boys. 

“Say,  you  love-sick  doves,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  going  two 
blocks  down  the  street  to  a  supper.  Will  you  join  us,  or  do 
you  prefer  to  ride  around  all  night  billing  and  cooing?” 

“We  will  go  with  you,”  laughed  Elsie. 

The  carriage  followed,  them  around  to  the  restaurant  t.o 
wait  for  them. 

Elsie  was  in  the  greatest  good  humor  over  the  trick  Rudolph 
played  Terry. 

“My,  but  the  other  girls  were  jealous!  ”  she  laughed. 

“Indeed  we  were  not!”  said  Nellio. 
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“Oh.  I  mean  the  other  girls — not  you  and  Flossie.” 

“Well,  1  know  that  one  of  them  was,”  said  Flossie. 

“Which  one  was  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“The  little  short  girl  with  the  black  eyes.” 

“That’s  the  very  one  I  intended  to  give  my  bouquets  to,” 
said  Terry. 

“You  want  to  look  out,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “The  news  may 
get  to  Fredonia.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’m  not  even  acquainted  with  her,  but  I 
feel  sorry  for  her,  because  she  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  motive,  and  I’ll  agree  not  to  give  you 
away.” 

The  late  supper  over,  Rudolph  insisted  on  taking  Elsie  back 
to  the  hotel  in  the  carriage,  and  when  the  others  reached  there 
they  were  seated  in  the  parlor. 

“Say,  are  we  intruding?”  Flossie  asked. 

“No  indeed!”  said  Elsie. 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  to  interrupt  any  tender  scenes.” 

“That’s  all  right;  you  may  interrupt  us  as  much  as  you 
please.” 

The  next  day  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  visited  many  places 
of  interest  in  the  city,  calling  on  friends;  but  Snyder  re¬ 
mained  at  the  hotel,  and  in  the  afternoon  took  Elsie  out  again 
for  a  carriage  ride.  They  went  all  through  Lakeside  Park. 

Frank  and  Sam  went  shopping  with  their  wives. 

Several  days  were  spent  that  way,  and  then  Nick  Taylor, 
who  had  purchased  a  trunk  full  of  things  for  his  wife,  sister- 
in-law  and  the  old  folks,  said  he  must  return  home. 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Fred;  “but  I  want  you  to  take  out  a  lot 
of  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  old  man  as  a  present  from  me.” 

“All  right;  there's  nothing  the  old  fellow  appreciates  more. 
He  thinks  that  you  and  Terry  are  the  best  fellows  on  top  of 
the  earth.” 

Fred  and  Terry  bought  a  lot  of  presents  for  Fannie  Gardner 
and  her  parents,  and  then  saw  Nick  board  the  train  for 
homo. 

Rudolph  Snyder  flatly  refused  to  leave  the  city. 

“See  here,  Rudolph,"  said  Taylor,  “I  promised  your  mother 
to  bring  you  back  safe  and  well.  What  am  I  to  say  to  her?” 

“Tell  her  I  will  be  on  after  a  while— that  I  am  well  and 
enjoying  myself.” 

“Shall  I  tell  her  what  is  keeping  you  here?”  Nick  asked. 

‘  Oh,  drop  that!  Tell  her  I  am  getting  up  a  lot  of  things  to 
bring  home  to  her,  and  that  I  will  return  some  day  next 
week.” 

*  I  ve  got  money  to  bet  that  he  doesn’t  leave  here  in  a 
month,”  laughed  Terry. 

Tho  tfext  day  after  Taylor  loft  Fred  and  Terry  started 
East,  h  rank  and  Sam  and  the  girls  accompanied  them  to 
the  station,  where,  as  he  bade  her  good-by,  Fred  said  to 
Elsie: 

“If  you  don’t  send  Rudolph  home  inside  of  a  week  there  will 
be  trouble  at  the  Snyder  ranch.” 

She  laughed  and  replied: 

“I’d  rather  he  would  stay  here.” 

That  set  Rudolph's  heart  to  fluttering  like  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

“Say,  old  fellow,”  laughed  Terry,  slapping  Rudolph  on  the 
shoulder,  “why  in  thunder  don’t- you  take  the  hint?” 

“Say,  Terry,  kiss  Mary  and  Evelyn  for  me,”  said  Elsie,  “and 
tell  them  that  we’ll  all  be  at  New  Era  by  the  first  of  June.” 

“All  right.  They  are  building  a  church  there,  and  probably 
will  have  a  preacher  on  hand  for  you  by  that  time.” 

With  that  parting  shot  Terry  sprang  aboard  the  train  just 
as  it  was  moving  out 

Terr)'  WttS  right  when  be  hinted  that  Rudolph  wouldn’t 


leave  Chicago  within  a  month.  He  stayed  there  until  the  end 
of  the  girl’s  engagement  at  the  theater.  He  was  Elsle’i  solo 
escort,  accompanying  her  everywhere  and  to  and  from  the 
theater  at  every  performance.  He  spent  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  huge  bouquets,  and  made  her  a  present  of  a  splendid  dia¬ 
mond  ring. 

Still  Nellie  and  Flossie  couldn’t  get  any  admission  from 
her  as  to  how  matters  stood  between  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Fred,  Sam  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
were  engaged,  and  Flossie,  in  writing  to  Evelyn,  stated  that 
she  believed  that  Elsie  was  dead  in  love  with  the  tall  young 
ranchman. 

In  the  meantime  the  boys  at  New  Era  were  hustling.  The 
ice  had  been  broken  up  on  the  lake  and  the  yachts  were 
launched.  They  were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of 
them.  They  sat  in  the  water  as  gracefully  as  swans. 

Each  of  the  boys  employed  a  decorator  to  finish  up  the  cabin 
on  his  yacht  in  the  best  style  of  his  art. 

They  also  engaged  an  experienced  seaman  as  sailing  master 
for  each  yacht,  and  many  a  race  they  sailed  to  test  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  smart  little  vessels.  They  seemed  to  be  evenly 
matched,  but  Joe  insisted  that,  with  his  big  girl  on  the  deck, 
he  was  sure  to  win  the  race.  The  others  were  equally  posi¬ 
tive  that  theirs  would  win. 

One  day  Joe  received  a  letter  from  Amalie  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“Who  is  to  blame  for  Rudolph’s  long  stay  in  Chicago? 
We  miss  him  very  much,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  for  him 
to  return  home  to  get  ready  to  escort  me  to  New  Era.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Joe,  “Amalie  propounds  a  question  to  me 
which  I  must  refer  to  you  and  Terry.” 

“  What  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“She  wants  to  know  who  is  to  blame  for  Rudolph’s  long 
stay  in  Chicago.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  laughed  Fred.  “Just  tell  her  it  is  the 
little  fellow  with  a  bow  and  arrow  and  small  wings  back  of 
his  shoulders.” 

“Just  as  I  suspected!”  laughed  Joe.  “It  is  the  same  chap 
who  kept  me  out  West  so  long.” 

“That’s  a  good  one!  Just  tell  her  that,”  said  Terry.  “Bless 
the  girls,  we  can’t  get  along  without  them!” 

Joe  answered  the  question  as  Fred  and  Terry  had  sug¬ 
gested,  and  while  it  didn’t  disturb  Amalie  any,  it  worried  his 
father  and  mother  very  much.  They  feared  if  Rudolph 
should  fall  in  love  with  an  actress  he  would  follow  her  all 
over  the  country,  from  city  to  city,  and  abandon  the  ranch 
altogether. 

"Mother,  don’t  worry  about  brother,”  said  Amalie.  “Mr. 
Fearnot,  Mr.  Olcott  and  Dick  and  Joe  assured  me  that  she 
was  not  only  a  sensible,  level-headed  young  lady,  but  a  very 
lovable  woman  withal,  and  that  if  she  ever  married  outside  of 
the  profession  she  would  abandon  the  stage  and  devote  herself 
to  her  husband  and  home.” 

Joe  had  written  Amalie  the  story  told  him  by  Fred  and 
Terry,  about  how  her  brother  had  fought  like  a  tiger  with 
three  cowboys  when  they  attacked  him  in  Cheyenne,  and  how 
he  sent  two  of  them  to  the  hospital. 

He  also  sent  the  Cheyenne  newspaper  account  of  Fred’s 
and  Terry’s  battle  with  the  big  giant. 

Tho  okl  man  chuckled  and  almost  danced  when  he  read  it. 

“He  is  all  right,  mother,”  he  said.  “He  is  very  quiet  In  Ms 
way.  but  the  man  who  jumps  on  him  will  find  him  a  hot  ore.” 

And  he  was  right. 


Next  week's 
NERVE;  OR, 


issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  COOL 
GIVING  IT  STRAIGHT  TO  THE  BOYS." 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


A  profound  sensation  has  been  caused  by  a  rumor  that 
^nen  this  war  ends,  no  matter  which  side  wins,  Gibraltar, 
the  impregnable  fortress  at- the  entrance  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  which  has  been  held  by  the  British  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  is  to  be  restored  to  Spain  under  a  secret  treaty 
between  Germany  and  England. 


The  Pittsburgh  National  League  Baseball  Club  an¬ 
nounced  recently  that  it  has  forty-four  players  under  con¬ 
tract  for  the  1915  season.  The  number  is  comprised  of 
seven  catchers,  fifteen  pitchers,  eleven  outfielders  and 
eleven  infielders,  and  does  not  include  the  veteran,  “Hans” 
Wagner.  No  fear  is  felt  that  Wagner  will  not  sign  with 
the  Pirates.  The  veteran  always  waits  until  the  team 
leaves  on  its  training  trip  before  signing. 


Twelve  years  ago  Oscar  Diceman,  now  of  Hudson ville, 
Mich.,  saved  a  little  girl  from  drowning  in  a  canal  in  Hol¬ 
land.  He  was  profusely  thanked  by  the  child’s  father,  and 
shortly  afterward  came  to  this  country  and  forgot  all 
about  the  incident.  Recently,  however,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  old  country  saying  that  the  father  had  died  re¬ 
cently,  and  in  his  will  provided  a  bequest  of  $9,000  for  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  daughter’s  life. 


Abel  Cartwright,  who  lives  near  Peabody,  Kan.,  cele¬ 
brated  his  one-hundredth  birthday  anniversary  by  driving 
his  own  motor  car  and  carrying  his  relatives  and  friends 
about  the  country.  Relatives  from  Illinois  and  Kansas 
were  present  at  his  home  and  neighbors  gathered  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  Mr.  Cartwright  is  a  native  of 
Vermont.  He  has  been  married  sixty-six  years.  The  first 
vote  cast  by  Mr.  Cartwright  was  for  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  still  in  good  health 
and  enjoys  driving  his  car. 


An  aviator  who  has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  the 
front  tells  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  flying  men 
on  reconnoissance  duty.  He  said:  “ VV e  are  forced  to  fly 
at  a  height  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  makes 
observations  difficult,  as  small  objects,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  strongest  glasses,  assume  unfamiliar  shapes  and  be¬ 
come  foreshortened.  If  we  fly  under  that  height,  we  are 
greeted  by  a  hail  of  rifle  fire,  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  cannon.  We  fear  the  rifles  more  than  the  burst¬ 
ing  shrapnel,  as  the  fire  of  the  regiments,  concentrated  on 
a  single  object,  is  far  more  deadly.” 


.Sabulite  is  the  name  of  a  new  explosive,  invented  in  Bcl- 
now  in  use  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  rc- 
(VriTl’  introduced  at  the  Anaconda  mines  in  Montana.  It 
from  30  to  50  per  oout.  more  powerful  than  dynamite 
and  can  L  exploded  only  by  a  percussion  cap.  It  is  a  mix- 
t  ; re  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  trinitrotoluyl  and  calcium  sili- 
cide.  The  la«t,  which  is  the  essential  principle,  is  a  recent 


product  of  the  electric  furnace.  This  takes  the  place  of  the 
powdered  aluminum  that  is  used  with  nitrate  powders  and 
is  much  cheaper  than  that,  besides  being  stable  under  or¬ 
dinary  atmospheric  conditions.  Sabulite  does  not  explode 
when  burned  or  when  hammered  upon  an  anvil. 

Hale  Britton,  of  Richmond  Center,  Ohio,  started  down 
his  pasture  lane  the  other  night,  when  his  dog  struck 
a  coon  trail  and  soon  landed  the  coon  up  a  tree.  Britton 
went  to  the  house  for  a  shotgun  and  when  he  returned  he 
could  just  see  the  coon  high  up  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  He 
shot  at  the  animal  several  times,  then  decided  the  shotgun 
was  too  short-ranged  to  reach  him.  After  telling  his  dog 
to  keep  a  close  watch,  Britton  went  over  to  I)r.  Tinkham’s 
house  and  the  two  returned  with  Tinkham’s  rifle.  From 
then  on  until  1  o’clock  they  took  turns  filing  at  the  coon. 
Finally  they  built  a  fire  and  waited  until  daylight.  Then 
they  learned  the  coon  they  had  been  shooting  at  all  night 
was  a  crow’s  nest. 


Famishing,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  like  an 
animal,  and  close  to  madness,  Samuel  H.  Baker,  a  prom¬ 
inent  Denver  attorney,  real  estate  and  mining  broker,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Thompson,  Utah,  December  3,  after  having  been 
lost  for  five  davs  in  the  Uiah  desert.  He  had  been  with- 
out  food  or  water,  and  his  onlv  sustenance  came  from  a 
small  can  of  milk  which  he  had  put  in  his  pocket  when 
he  started  out.  Baker  and  M.  J.  Gill,  of  Denver,  had 
gone  to  Salt  Valley,  twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  to  inspect  some  radium  properties.  Baker,  provided 
only  with  a  light  lunch,  hired  a  horse  and  set  out  alone 
across  the  desert.  Saturday  night  he  reached  a  sheep 
camp  and  turned  the  horse -out  to  graze.  The  animal 
returned  to  Thompson.  Sunday  morning,  Baker,  failing 
to  find  his  horse,  started  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  He  reached  his  uranium  claims,  but,  continuing  his 
search  for  the  animal,  became  hopelessly  lost. 


Over  thirty  years  ago  Thomas  Edison,  the  inventor,  said 
that  some  day  the  phonograph  would  perfect  the  telephone. 
His  prophecy  is  partly  realized  in  his  latest  invention, 
called  the  telescribe.  The  telescribe  is  a  simple  little  in¬ 
strument.  An  ordinary  desk  telephone  is  equipped  with 
two  transmitters  and  two  receivers.  The  talker  uses  one 
set  and  the  other  set  is  attached  to  a  phonograph  record, 
■which  takes  down  every  word  that  is  said  on  the  wire.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  invention  can  have  many  uses, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  It  can  perform  service  in  making 
criminals  confess,  as  it  will  be  possible  to  use  it  in  much 
the  wav  that  the  dictograph  has  been  employed.  It  will 
be  valuable  for  business  men  who  desire  to  have  records 
of  their  conversations  over  the  wire.  There  are  many  cases 
of  this  nature  in  which  it  will  come  in  handy.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  so  made  that  it  takes  down  conversations  of 
nearly  any  length  without  its  operation  being  heard  on 
the  phone. 
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LANCE  THALBERG’S  MISSION 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  YIIT  (continued) 

'Tt  is  Rose,”  he  whispered.  “I  have  found  lier.  She  is 
in  that  tent.  I  must  let  her  know  I  am  here.  It  will  give 
her  courage.” 

He  stood  a  momept  longer  listening,  and  then  creeping 
to  the  back,  crouched  down,  and  parting  the  back  of  the 
tent  where  it  met.  looked  in. 

Yes,  Rose  was  there,  seated  upon  a  couch  of  skins, 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He  resolved  to  wait 
no  longer,  and.  arising,  glided  softly  around  to  the  en¬ 
trance.  determined  to  rescue  her,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
might  be.  < 

No  one  appeared  to  be  near.  The  Indians  that  were 
not  dozing  in  front  of  the  smoldering  fires  were  not  in 
sight,  and  he  felt  the  time  was  at  hand.  A  few  steps  more 
and  he  would  be  safe. 

Drawing  a  long,  deep  breath,  he  .took  a  step  forward, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  tent,  for  he  was  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  shining  barrel  of  a  rifle,  and  with  a  start 
he  looked  up,  to,  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Indian  maiden  of  his  dream,  and  whom  he  had  lately 
saved  from  the  panther  in  the  forest.  She  then  was  the 
fair  sentinel  guarding  Rose  Neville. 


CHATTER  IX. 

A  NEW  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS. 

The  young  hunter  found  himself  looking  into  the  shin¬ 
ing  barrel  of  the  rifle  which  the  dusky  hand  of  the  Indian 
maiden  firmly  grasped,  and  he  was  forced  to  arrive  at 
the  hasty  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  pleasantest  thin” 
in  the  world.  He  knew  she  would  not  hesitate  to  send  a 
ballet  crashing  through  his  brain,  so  he  decided  that  the 
wisest  thing  for  him  was  to  offer  no  resistance. 

“Let  the  pale-face  utter  a  single  word,  and  he  dies,” 
she  said,  in  a  low,  even  voice.  “He  h  a  spy,  and  as  such 
deserves  death.  Enolox  will  show  him  no  merer.*" 

Before  he  could  answer  her.  a  stray  gleam  of  light 
from  the  dying  embers  of  one  of  the  camp  fires  struck 
across  his  face,  and  she  started  bark  in  amazement. 

“You,"  she  whispered,  as  if  unable  to  believe  her  own 
eves.  “You?” 

For  the  first  time  she  saw  who  he  was,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  sprang  to  life  within  his  breast.  Since  she  recog- 1 


nized  him  as  the  one  who  had  saved  her  from  a  terrible 
fate,  might  she  not  soften  toward  him  and  allow  Him  to 
go  free? 

“You  are  the  brave  pale-face  who  saved  Enolo’s  life,*’ 
she  went  on,  her  dark  eves  glowing,  “and  she  will  never 
forget  it.  But,”  throwing  her  head  back  haughtily,  “what 
are  you  doing  here?  Why  do  you  come  spying  upon  her 
people  like  a  thief?  That  is  cowardly,  not  for  brave  men 
like  you.” 

“'''here  is  a  young  maiden  within  yonder  tent,  fair 
Enolo,”  Lance  whispered,  eagerly.  “She  was  torn  from 
her  home;  her  aged  parents  were  murdered  before  her 
horrified  eyes,  and  she  is  there  alone,  a  hapless  captive, 
weeping  for  the  freedom  her  soul  longs  for.  She  is  young 
and  fair  like  vou,  and  she  would  be  free.” 

“Enolo  knows  nothing  of  her  fairness,”  the  Indian  girl 
answered,  scornfully.  “She  was  put  here  to  guard  her, 
and  she  will  be  faithful  to  her  trust.  The  pale-face  need 
not  think  that  his  silver  tongue  can  move  her.  She  would 


die  first.” 

“But,  Enolo,  think  of  it,”  the  young  hunter  pleaded. 
“Suppose  you  were  a  captive  among  a  strange  people? 
Suppose  the  pale-faces  had  you  in  their  power,  a  helpless 
prisoner,  and  one  you  loved  came  to  rescue  you.  do  you 
think  that  the  maiden  within  your  tent  would  be  deaf  to 
your  lover’s  entreaties*?” 

“Then  the  pale-face  is  the  maiden's  lover?”  she  quickly 
asked,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  tawny  throat  swelling,  and 
Lance  could  not  help  detecting  the  jealous  ring  in  her 
voice.  “Tlxat  is  why  he  is  so  eager  to  aid  her?  Enolo 
understands  at  last!” 

“You  arc  mistaken,  Enolo,”  and  with  a  rapidly  beating 
heart  the  young  hunter  decided  upon  a  plan  to  rescue  Rose 
from  the  savages.  “I  am  net  the  maiden's  lover.  I  am 
her  friend,  her  brother,  as  it  were,  and  among  the  white 
race  we  all  love  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters.  Do 
you  understand  me  now?” 


A  smile  brightened  the  maiden's  face,  and  dropping  her 
haughty  manner,  she  answered  softly: 

“So  the  pale-face  is  not  the  maiden's  lover?  Enolo  is 
glad  of  that,  and  she  will  help  him  if  he  wishes  her  to.” 

“Great  heaven,  she  is  in  love  with  me  herself,”  Lance 
said  to  himself,  in  dismay,  “and  in  order  to  rescue  Rose, 
T  shall  have  to  make  violent  love  to  the  fair  Enolo.  1 
must  say  that  1  hardly  relish  the  job.  Tt  is  too  much  alto¬ 
gether,  but  I  can  see  no  other  way  out.” 

“Why  should  you  think  that  I  loved  the  fair-faced  girl. 
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he  asked,  trying  to  speak  in  what  he  considered 
>  tenderest  manner.  “How  could  I  love  her  after  see¬ 


ing  you?" 

‘A  ou  say  that  she  is  fair,  very  fair,”  the  Indian  maiden 
replied.  ‘‘Why  should  you  say  so  unless  you  loved  her? 
Is  she  fairer  than  Enolo?” 

“Not  one-half  so  fair,”  he  answered,  at  the  same  time 
smiling  softly. 

Enolo,  the  tawny  beauty,  was  indeed  beautiful,  and  he 
was  forced  to  admit  it  as  he  stood  before  her.  It  was 
very  quiet  in  the  camp  now,  the  only  sound  that  disturbed 
the  stiJlness  of  the  night  being  the  wail  of  the  wind  among 
the  pines,  or  the  occasional  snore  of  an  Indian  brave  who, 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  was  perhaps  lost  in  dreams  of 
battle  and  victory.  The  fires  had  burned  low  and  every 
now  and  then  the  passing  breeze  would  fan  the  feeble 
embers  into  a  faint’  glow  that  died  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 
The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  shedding  her  silver 
light  over  all. 


A  smile  of  wondrous  sweetness  wreathed  the  Indian 
maid's  lips,  and  leaning  toward  Lance,  she  said  in  a  low 
voice : 


“Then  this  maiden  of  whom  the  pale-face  has  spoken 
is  dear  to  him  only  as  a  sister?  He  will  save  her  from 

\j 

her  enemies  because  he  cares  for  her  as  if  the  same  blood 
ran  in  the  veins  of  them  both  ?  Not  because  he  has  given 
his  heart  to  her?  Enolo  will  help  save  her  if  his  words 
be  true.” 

One  moment  only  did  Lance  hesitate,  and  then  his 
mind  was  made  up.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  whole 
picture  arose  before  him.  Beautiful  Bose,  lonely  and 
sad,  a  hapless  captive  in  the  merciless  hands  of  the 
savages;  no  one  could  help  her  but  him.  He  could  save 
her,  and  he  alone.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  task  that 
he  had  before  him,  yet  he  did  not  falter. 

“And  will  Enolo  help  me  to  save  the  hapless  white¬ 
faced  maiden?”  he  asked,  in  a  soft,  insinuating  voice. 
“Will  she  let  me  see  her  so  that  I  may  tell  hey  not  to 
despair?  If  she  sees  me.  and  I  bid  her  hope,  the  long 
hours  of  captivity  will  be  less  dreary.” 

“Enolo  saved  the  pale-face’s  life,”  she  murmured 
thoughtfully,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  “She  warned  him 
against  her  own  people,  then  why  should  she  falter  now? 
If  she  can  give  the  white  maiden  joy,  why  should  she  not 
do  so.  He  does  not  love  her,  then  all  is  well.  And  he 
saved  her  from  the  cruel  beast  whose  fangs  would  have 
torn  her  limb  from  limb.  He  is  indeed  brave.” 
i  She  turned  to  the  young  hunter,  saying  aloud: 

“Enolo  will  let  the  pale-face  see  the  maid  whom  he 
loves  as  a  sister.  But  that  is  strange.  She  does  not  love 
4  he  red  men  of  her  own  tribe  as  brothers.  She  fears  and 
hate-  them  all.  Yet  Red  Fox,  the  great  chieftain,  would 
make  her  his  bride.” 

Lance  could  not  repress  a  shudder  of  disgust  at  the 
>  tL  ught  of  the  young  and  beauteous  girl  wedding  the 
wicked  old  chief,  Red  Fox,  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
Jthe  Mood  of  so  many  human  beings.  The  old  villain  was 
,  >;ppv  save  when  on  the  warpath,  and  when  he 

I  thought  that  there  was  soon  to  be  bloodshed,  his  hideous, 
acarred  face  would  glow  with  fiendish  delight.  And  he 


coveted  this  maiden.  No  wonder,  but  would  she  ever  yield 
and  become  his  bride? 

“And,  Enolo,  does  she  care  for  Red  Fox?”  he  asked, 
almost  knowing  what  her  answer  would  be.  “Would  she 
be  a  willing  bride,  or  does  she  love  one  younger  and 
braver  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  haughty  silence. 

“Enolo  will  never  be  the  bride  of  Red  Fox,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  proudly.  “Her  heart  is  given  to  one  younger 
and  braver  than  the  grpat  chief.  But  she  would  not  seek 
his  heart  until  she  knew  he  loved  her  too.  Her  lips  are 
silent.” 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  a  trifle  serious  to  our 
hero,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  did  not  want 
to  make  a  declaration  of  love  to  the  fair  Enolo  at  once, 
for  it  might  be  somewhat  embarrassing.  He  was  puzzling 
his  brain,  wondering  which  was  the  best  way  out,  when 
fate  was  kind  enough  to  aid  him. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  sdrl  leaned  toward  him,  and  clutch- 
ing  his  arm,  said  in  an  eager  whisper: 

“Hush — some  one  is  near !  Into  the  tent  and  do  not 
awaken  the  maiden,  for  it  might  alarm  her.  Enolo  will 
see  that  no  harm  befalls  you.” 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding,  but  like  a  shadow 
glided  inside  the  tent,  and  concealing  himself,  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  wondering  what  would  come  next.  He  could  see 
Enolo  from  where  be  was  standing,  and  he  noticed  that 
she  never  once  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  but  re¬ 
mained  like  a  tawny  statue,  her  trusty  rifle  grasped  in 
one  hand. 

The  next  moment  a  shadow  fell  athwart  the  moonlit, 
open  space  before  the  tent,  and  peering  out  he  saw  a  tall, 
powerful  man  halt  bfefore  the  fair  sentinel — a  man  at 
whose  dark,  cruel  face  one  would  shudder,  for  there  was 
naught  there  save  evil  and  wicked  thoughts — and  holding 
his  breath,  he  listened  intently. 

The  two  outside  stood  looking  into  each  other’s  face,  the 
fearless  Indian  girl  and  the  reckless  desperado,  for  the 
newcomer  was  none  other  than  Donald  Gordon,  the  noto- 
rious  thief  and  renegade,  and  the  young  hunter  felt  his 
very  lips  grow  white  and  stiff,  for  he  realized  that  the  man 
whose  life  he  sought  was  so  near,  that  by  reaching  out  one 
hand  he  could  touch  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LANCE  A  CAPTIVE. 

The  maiden  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  Raising 
her  head  proudly,  she  looked  at  the  newcomer  steadily, 
then  asked  haughtily : 

“What  does  the  pale-face  want  here  at  this  hour?  Enolo 
was  the  one  chosen  to  guard  the  fair  maid  within,  and 
she  needs  no  help.  She  is  no  coward.” 

A  taunting  laugh  broke  from  Donald  Gordon’s  lips. 

“I  want  to  see  the  girl  inside  the  tent,  my  pretty  one,” 
he  answered  with  a  leer.  “You  know  that  without  ask¬ 
ing.” 

He  came  closer  to  the  brave  girl,  but  she  did  not  falter. 
Grasping  her  rifle  tighter,  she  drew  herself  erect,  and 
with  curling  lip,  replied: 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


CANNIBALS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

There  are  cannibals  in  the  western  part  of  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea,  and  W.  N.  Beaver,  who  has  spent  many  \oars 
in  studying  them,  writes  in  the  magazine  “Man  tJiat  they 
ent  liuman  flesh  principally  because  they  like  it.  lie  says 
that  in  many  cases  ritual  or  ceremonial  is  the  prime  reason 
for  cannibalism,  but  that  in  bv  far  the  larger  number  of 
cases  the  reason  is  that  it  is  food.  The  practice,  however, 
is  not  habitual,  but  exceptional.  Among  the  Papuans 
there  are  also  many  snake-eating  tribes,  and  Mr.  Beaver 
notes  that  a  majority  of  these  are  also  cannibals. 


LEER  KILLS  MAN  IN  LAKE. 

David  Gibson,  a  hunter,  met  death  while  battling  with 
a  wounded  deer  in  Sawyer  Lake,  near  Antigo,  V,  is. 

This  was  revealed  when  Gibson’s  body  was  recovered  re¬ 
cently.  His  head  was  badly  cut,  his  arms  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  bruised,  and  his  clothing  torn.  The  body 
was  located  in  deep  water. 

Gibson,  while  hunting  with  his  brother,  pursued  a 
wounded  deer  to  the  lake.  The  animal  plunged  in  and, 
although  it  had  grown  dark,  Gibson  followed.  His  brother 
heard  him  call  for  help,  but  the  darkness  prevented  l)im 
from  seeing  what  was  taking  place  out  in  the  lake.  TTe 
obtained  a  boat,  but  could  find  neither' his  brother  nor  the 
deer.  . 

Searching  parties  spent  two  days  in  the  bunt  for  the 
body. 


SQUIRRELS  MAKE  RAID  ON  ATTIC. 

A  squadron  of  flyers  has  laid  siege  to  and  captured  one 
stronghold  in  the  heart  of  Hie  residence  district  of  .Hunt¬ 
ington,  Ind.  The  besiegers  have  appropriated  a  winter's 
stock  of  supplies  and  those  assailed  have  capitulated. 

The  squadron  comprises  a  number  of  flying  squirrels. 
A  winter’s  supply  of  walnuts  was  scented  in  the  attic  at 
the  home  of  Clinton  Butler,  an  Erie  engineer.  An  open¬ 
ing  into  the  attic  was  discovered  and  possession  taken  by 
the  squirrels.  'I’he  scamperings  of  the  squirrels  were  heard 
by  the  Butler  family  during  the  day  and  their  chatter  dis¬ 
turbed  the  sleep  of  the  family  at  night.  Investigation  re¬ 
sulted  in  solving  the  disappearance  of  the  nuts. 

In  an  effort  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  little  animals 
food  is  set  out  for  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  squirrels  will 
become  tame  and  retain  their  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Butler  place.  School  children  also  sprinkle  the  lawns  with 
nuts  and  bread  crusts.  They  arc  amused  by  the  antics  of 
the  squirrels  as  they  scamper  over  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  that  neighborhood. 


A  RARE  G  ACT  US. 

A  rare  kind  of  cactus,  which  for  fifty  years  has  been  a 
*l  ranger  in  the  museums  of  the  world,  and  never  has  been 
scon  iD  the  United  States,  arrived  recently  from  Chili  on 


the  steamship  Santa  Marta.  It  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Bronx  Botanical  Gardens. 

*  With  the  cactus  was  Dr.  .1.  N.  Rose,  research  associate 
of  the  Department  of  Botanical  Research  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Washington,  and  connected  also  with  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  of  Washington.  He  spent  six  months, 
much  money  and  infinite  energy  to  acquire  the  plant. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Cereus  Casta neus,  and  Dr.  Rose 
described  it  as  “exactly  like  the  American  cactus,  except 
somewhat  different.”  A  specimen  gathered  fifty  years  ago 
and  stored  in  the  museum  of  Santiago  was  all  Dr.  Rose 
had  to  guide  him  in  the  search  for  it.  • 

The  first  step  in  the  quest  was  to  go  to  Santiago.  That 
Dr.  Rose  did.  Other  means  of  transportation  not  being 
available,  he  got  a  cart.  Then,  after  hardships  and  three 
days,  he  found  the  cactus  in  a  barren  spot  on  Chili’s  deso¬ 
late  coast.  He  found,  in  fact,  a  whole  bed  of  them.  He 
filled  a  box  with  them. 

Dr.  Rose  brought  with  him  also  75  other  kinds  of  cactus 
that  never  before  have  been  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
so  rare  as  the  Cereus  Castaneus.  Some  of  them  are  the 
Echinoeactus  and  the  Opuntia. 

He  brought  also  1,000  varieties  of  new  plants  that  arc 
not  cactus,  and  several  orchids.  The  living  specimens 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  dead 
ones  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Washington.  Dr.  Rose 
gave  assurances  that  out  of  respect  to  the  suspense  of  the 
public  they  all  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  haste. 

What  most  impressed  him  in  his  travels.  Dr.  Rose  said, 
were  the  shifting  sands  of  Peru.  These  sand  dunes,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  and  at  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  of  5,000  feet,  shift  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  a 
year.  Although  the  wind  is  all  that  shifts  them,  they 
move  with  such  regularity  their  positions  can  he  calcu¬ 
lated  five  years  in  advance. 

They  are  in  the  form  of  crescents,  about  100  fret  feet 
in  diameter  and  10  feet  high  in  the  center,  sloping  off  to 
nothing  at  the  tails.  Their  movements  do  not  damage  cul¬ 
tivated  lands.  Dr.  Rose  explained,  because  there  are  no 
cultivated  lands. 

When  traveling  on  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Peru.  Dr. 
Rose  said,  an  engineer  told  him  the  road  thus  prevents 
the  sand  dunes  from  obstructing  its  tracks.  When  the 
dunes  arc  about  to  cover  it.  a  gang  of  men  is  sent  out  to 
shovel  half  a  wagon  load  of  gravel  on  the  tails  of  the 
crescent.  Being  thus  pinned  down,  the  dune*  remain  sta¬ 
tionary. 

Dr.  Rose  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  or  political  conditions  of  the  countries  of  South 
America,  except  they  are  very  had.  and  the  sentiment 
|  seemed  to  ho  in  favor  of  Americans.  In  Chili  the  go\- 
j  eminent  detailed  a  man  to  accompany  him.  In  that  coun- 
I  try.  lie  said,  when  anything  is  well  done  thev  s«v  it  's 
I  “American,”  thus  expressing  their  highest  praise. 
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THE  BOY  MONSTER  HUNTERS  OF  THE  BAD  LANDS 

By  F.  A,  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XV  (continued) 

Jn  a  short  time  Dick  brought  up  at  the  lake  and  soon 
found  the  spot  where  he  had  encountered  Clara. 

“Xow  there  you  are  I”  he  exclaimed,  after  bending  down 
and  examining  the  sand,  which  was  pretty  hard,  to  be  sure, 
but  -still  the  faint  imprint  of  Clara’s  footsteps  could  be 
seen. 

“1  m  afraid  if  you  expect  to  follow  inv  course  you  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,”  said  Clara.  “I  was  wandering 
about  a  long  time  before  I  met  you,  Dick.” 

“I'm  not  going  to,”  replied  Dick.  “I  think  I  can  do 
it  without  the  trail.  Tell  me,  was  this  camp  against  the 
wall  of  the  cave?” 

‘'There  were  big  rocks  right  back  of  where  we  were,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,”  replied  Clara. 

“That's  it.  How  about  the  lake?” 

“Oh,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  lake  until  I  had  been  walking 
around  for  some  time.” 

“Would  you  know  the  place  when  you  first  struck  it?” 

“I  think  I  should.  There  was  a  black  rock  sticking  up 
out  of  the  water.” 

.1  , 

“Very  good!  Then  we’ll  go  to  the  black  rock.  That’s 
easily  found.*’ 

“I  thought  that  I  could  strike  right  over  to  the  place,” 
remarked  Clara,  as  they  walked  along.  “I  never  had  the 
faintest  idea  that  I  was  going  to  get  lost.” 

“We’ll  strike  off  from  the  black  rock,”  said  Dick.  “When 
we  were  following  you  we  kept  going  around  in  a  circle, 
but  I  think  I  can  strike  a  straight  line  to  the  wall;  after 
that  it  will  be  dead  easy,  for  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to 
follow  the  wall  around.” 

They  soon  reached  the  black  rock  and  Dick  again  showed 
ihem  the  trail.  , 

Still  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  it,  but  started  off 
rapidlv  in  the  direction  which  he  considered  the  wall  ought 
to  be.  and  hit  it  so  accurately  that  within  ten  minutes  they 
carrie  up  against  the  rocks. 

“Why,  yon  are  a  splendid  guide!”  exclaimed  Clara. 
“Now.  what  is  to  be  done?” 

“Which  way  do  you  think  the  camp  lies?”  asked  Dick. 

Clara  pointed  to  the  left  and  Dick  promptly  started  off 
to  the  right. 

-I  suppose  you  wonder  what  I’m  doing  this  for?”  he 
jjahl,  “but  1  happen  to  know  that  you  are  wrong.” 

•Tm  -ure  I'm  right/’  said  Clara.  “How  can  you  know 

that  I  arn  not?” 

“Listen  !”*  replied  Dick. 


“I  hear  something  like  the  pawing  of  a  horse,”  said 
Charley. 

“That’s  exactly  it.  I  heard  the  sound  before  we  came  to 
the  wall.  It’s  the  camp,  of  course,  and  what’s  more,  Mar¬ 
tin  Mudd  or  one  of  his  men  has  returned.” 

“For  merc)r’s  sake,  don’t  expose  yourself,  Dick,”  said 
Clara.  “Tell  me  what  your  plan  is.  I  hate  to  even  think 
of  what  might  happen  if  you  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mudd.” 

“Then  don’t  think  of  it,  for  he  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  Mudd !”  spoke  a  sneering  voice  right  ahead  of  them. 

Clara  screamed  and  Dick  and  Charley  hastily  drew  their 
revolvers,  for  at  the  same  instant  two  men  armed  with 
rifles  sprang  out  from  behind  a  turn  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
foremost  man  was  Mudd. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

> 

MABTIN  MUDD  MAKES  A  SERIOUS  CHARGE. 

“Throw  up  nothing !”  shouted  Dick  Darrell  when  Martin 
Mudd  called  out,  “Throw  up  your  hands !”  and  he  rushed 
forward,  firing  two  shots'  as  he  went. 

This  rather  took  Mudd  &  Co.  by  surprise,  as  they  had 
not  expected  anything  of  the  sort. 

One  of  the  shots  went  through  Mudd’s  rusty  “tile,” 
knocking  it  off  his  head. 

“Oh,  I’m  shot !  I’m  shot !”  he  yelled.  “Spare  my  life, 
boys  I” 

Down  he  fell  all  in  a  heap. 

Tony  had  fired  one  shot,  but,  seeing  Charley  rush  up  to 
help  Dick,  letting  fly  with  his  revolver  as  he  came,  the 
valiant  Tony  took  to  his  heels  and  sprinted  off  into  the 
depths  of  the  cavern. 

Dick  lost  no  time  in  making  Mudd  a  prisoner. 

Clara  and  Charley  lent  a  hand  and  with  a  stout  cord, 
which  the  latter  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  they  tied 
the  fellow’s  hands  behind  him. 

While  this  was  going  on  Mudd  kept  up  a  dreadful  racket, 
calling  out  in  one  breath  that  lie  was  shot  and  the  next 
begging  the  boys  not  to  shoot  him. 

lie. made  so  much  noise  about  it  that  Dick  unfeelingly 
suggested  that  lie  was  not  shot  at  all  and  told  him  lie  had 
better  hold  his  tongue. 

Yes,  I  am,  too,”  growled  Mudd.  “I  know  1  am.  This 
is  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  man  who  has  been  deserted  by  his 
-  friend.  Mis3  Clara,  you  might  plead  my  cause,  I  think. 
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1  was  alwavs  a  good  friend  of  your  father's,  as  you  know 
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very  well/’ 

“What  ini])udenee !”  exclaimed  Clara.  “After  tlie  way 
you  have  used  me,  too !” 

“Don’t  see  it  in  that  light  at  all/’  returned  Mudd.  “I 
haven’t  ill  used  you.  Your  father  owes  me  monev  that  I 
can’t  collect.  1  simply  detained  you  until  1  could  collect 
it — that’s  all.” 

“If  you  don’t  stop  your  noise,  mister,  I’ll  put  a  gag  in 
vour  mouth!”  cried  Dick.  “Just  stand  still,  will  you,  and 
I’ll  soon  see  where  you  are  hurt.  Charley,  pick  up  his  hat. 
Clara,  hold  the  lantern.  We  will  straighten  this  thing  out 
right  now.” 

It  was  Mudd’s  own  lantern,  which  he  dropped  when  he 
fell.  Clara  had  picked  it  up  and  lighted  it  again  and  Dick 
now  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  man,  but  could  find 
no  wound. 

“lrou  are  not  hurt  at  all,”  declared  Dick. 

“One  shot  went  through  his  hat,”  said  Charley. 

“It’s  a  pity  it  didn’t  go  through  his  head,”  added  Dick. 
“Now,  then,  Mr.  Mudd,  seeing  that  you  know  the  way  out 
of  this  place  I’ll  thank  you  to  show  it  to  us,  and  be  quick 
about  it.  do  you  understand?” 

Mudd  began  to  snuffle. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  he  drawled.  “I  do  it  under  protest,  because 
I  have  to  do  it.  I’m  a  man  of  very  sensitive  feelings  and 
I  don’t  like  to  be  talked  rough  to  like  that.  I’m  like  the 
devil.  I’m  not  as  black  as  I’m  painted.  I’ve  acted  in  your 
interest,  Dick  Darrell,  right  along.” 

“So  you  say,”  replied  Dick.  “I  suppose,  of  course,  you 
were  acting  for  my  interest  when  you  tried  to  stick  a  knife 
into  my  back  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  Oh,  you’re  a 
bird,  you  are  !  Travel  on  and  show  us  the  way  out  of  here 
and  hold  your  tongue  or  I’ll  make  you — that’s  all  !” 

Mudd  seemed  thoroughly  cowed.  With  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  he  shuffled  on  through  the  cavern. 

Dick  noticed  that  ho  kept  in  a  direct  line  with  the  lake 
and  seemed  to  know  just  where  he  was  going,  which  in¬ 
deed  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  in  a  fe\V  moments  he  paused 
beside  what  seemed  to  be  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 

“There’s  the  way  out,”  he  growled. 


“Whv,  these  are  regular  stairs!  "  exclaimed  Dick. 


“Its  right,  said  Clara.  “I  was  brought  down  this 
way.” 

“Of  course  it’s  right,”  growled  Mudd.  “If  I  mav  be 
allowed  to  speak  now,  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  steps 
constitute  a  most  important  archaeological  discovery  and  one 
which  should  be  communicated  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute.  Yours  truly,  Martin  Mudd,  is  the  discoverer  so 
please  mention  his  name  in  your  report.  You 
them  the  Mudd  stairs,  only  that  would  be  rathe 
nomer.  seeing  that  they  are  made  of  stone.” 

“Upon  mv  word,  you  are  the  windies  ’ 


canyon.  Don’t  forget  to  mention  my  name  when  you  make 
your  report.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  mention  your  name  in  my  report  fast  enough — 
don’t  you  fret,”  replied  Dick.  “Lead  on,  Clara.  If  these 
steps  will  take  us  out  of  this  hole  we  don’t  want  to  lose 
anv  time.” 

“There’s  a  big  stone  to  lift  at  the  top  of  the  flight,’  said 
Mudd.  “If  you  will  untie  my  hands  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
work  it.  IMu  needn’t  be  afraid  that  I’ll  run  away.” 

But  Dick  would  have  none  of  his  assistance,  and,  as  it 
proved,  it  was  not  needed,  for  he  was  easily  able  to  lift  the 
stone  himself. 

It  seemed  to  move  on  two  dowels  set  in  sockets  cut  in 
the  ledge;  a  very  clever  piece  of  work,  which  Dick  deter¬ 
mined  to  study  into  later  on. 

When  they  came  up  into  the  open  air  our  little  party 
found  themselves  at  the  very  point  where  the  horse  had 
stopped,  proving  Doctor  Dan  to  have  been  entirely  right 
in  his  conclusions. 

They  were  now  free,  but  with  the  boat  gone  it  seemed 
]*ather  a  discouraging  situation,  for  night  would  soon  be 
upon  them  and  to  take  the  long  walk  through  the  canyon 
and  down  the  mountain  and  then  up  again  on  the  other 
trail  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all. 

“Mr.  Mudd,”  said  Dick,  turning -to  their  prisoner,  “you 
left  a  note  for  me  in  that  hut  over  there  by  the  lake?” 

“All!  So  you  found  it,  did  you?”  replied  Mudd. 
“Well?” 

“You  asked  me  to  meet  }roii  there  alone  at  midnight  and 
promised  some  important  disclosures.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  them  in  the  hut  very  sooif,  for  I’m 
going  to  take  you  there  now.” 

“\You  may  take  me  there  if  you  wish,  same  as  you  can 
take  a  horse  to  water,”  growled  Mudd. 

“By  which  1  suppose  you  mean  that  I  shall  have  the 
same  trouble  making  you  talk  against  your  will  that  I 
would  in  making  the  horse  drink  unless  he  chose — is  that 
it?” 

“That  is  it  exactly.  Same  time,  young  feller,  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  if  I’m  paid.” 

“1  told  you  what  I’d  do,”  said  Dick.  “You  put  a  mill¬ 
ion  dollai's  in  my  hands  and  I’ll  give  vou  a  hundred 
thousand.” 

“Will 
quickly. 

“Yes,  I  will.”  I  " 

“Good  enough !  Come  on  to  the  hut.  This  is  no  joke. 
Dick  Darrell.  You  have  been  wronged  out  of  a  large  for-  ^ 
i  ime  and  I  know  it.  1  could  name  the  man  who  did  it  if 
1  chose  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it,  too.” 

As  he  spoke  Martin  Mudd  shot  'a  malignant  look 
<"  a  misy  I  Clara,  which  Dick  did  not  at  all  understand  just  then.” 

Name  him,  he  said.  “Speak  out.  I  mean  business; 
icggar  I  ever  I  ®bow  that  you  do,  too. 


you  give  it  to  me  in  writing?”  asked  Mudd, 
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stuirs,  any- 1  .  A  were  "diking  along  through  the  canyon  at  the  '' 
time  and  Mudd  kept  on  for  some  moments  in 
again,  and  without  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  exclaiming: 
reason,”  retorted  Mudd.  “To  the  best  of  I  will  name  him.  He  is  Colonel  Tom  Egl 

ge  and  belief  they  were  built  by  some  prehi^-|  ie  that  girl!  * 

t  Indians  like  the  cliff  dwellers  of  the  Colorado  I  i\ 
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A  fine  milch  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  John  Yoeman,  of 
Franklin,  Ind.,  was  killed  in  an  unusual  way  when  she  was 
being  led  from  the  pasture  to  the  barn  for  the  night.  When 
Mrs.  Yoeman  crossed  the  railroad  track  a  train  was  heard 
approaching.  Despite  all  efforts  to  hurry  the  cow  across 
she  firmly  insisted  on  planting  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
track  until  struck  by  the  train. 


A  man  who  said  he  was  Maurice  Goldblatt,  Yo.  4833 
Frairie  avenue,  a  violin  instructor  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College,  telephoned  a  local  paper  that  he  had  found  a 
pearl  valued  at  $150  while  eating  oysters  in  a  restaurant 
on  Wabash  avenue.  He  said  his  dinner  cost  90  cents,  so  he 
made  a  profit  of  $149.10  and  got  his  dinner  for  nothing. 


Enea  Bossi,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Aviation  Corps, 
arrived  here  recently  from  Genoa  on  the  liner  Tomaso  di 
Saroia,  with  a  commission  from  the  Italian  government, 
he  said,  to  purchase  in  the  United  States  aeroplanes  and 
aircraft  motors  of  high  power.  “The  Italian  government 
ha=  seventeen  dirigibles/’  he  said,  “two. of  which  are  as  big 
ac  Zeppelins ;  280  biplanes,  and  seventy  hydroplanes.  Sev- 
of  the  latter  have  been  constructed  so  that  they  can 
launch  torpedoes.”  Mr.  Bossi  said  that  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  or.  a  big  aeroplane  for  flying  long  distances  over  the 
y ,  Y term r  can,  which  was  equipped  with  a  600-horsc- 
y  -xr:T  engine.  He  will  turn  it  over  to  the  government. 


After  more  than  100  years’  continuous  service  the  town 
pump  on  the  square  in  Yavarre,  a  village  five  miles  south 
of  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  an 
ornamental  iron  drinking  fountain  to  be  supplied  by  the 
municipal  water  system.  Patrons  of  the  old  well  have 
raised  a  storm  of  protest.  They  declare  the  village  water, 
is  unfit  to  drink,  but  that  the  old  well  gave  a  supply  cool 
and  pure.  Rochester  Square  merchants  are  planning  to 
establish  a  rival  fountain.  The  fountain  craze  started  in 
Yavarre  recently  when  farmers  who  went  to  market  com¬ 
plained  they  were  forced  to  pump  water  for  their  horses 
and  automobile  radiators. 


Superintendent  Colo,  of  the  Hornet  and  Iron  Mountain 
mines,  announces  that  Bear’s  Dip  cave,  newly  discovered 
greatest  natural  wonder  in  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  is  soon  to 
he  wired  electrically  and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Be¬ 
cause  of  inaccessibility  less  than  half  a  dozen  persons  have, 
explored  its  dark  depths,  containing  the  strangest,  most 
highly  colored  and  extremely  beautiful  copper  formations 
ever  seen.  There  are  many  crystal  pools,  and  when  illu¬ 
minated  the  cave  will  be  a  fairyland.  It  is  expected  to  at¬ 
tract  visitors  from  all  over  the  State.  Metal  stalactites  of 
a  hundred  colors  arc  being  prepared  for  display  at  the 
exposition  by  M.  E.  Dittmar.  The  mine  owners  believe 
the  cave  will  become  as  great  an  attraction  as  eruptive 
Mount  Lassen. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

(  entre  County,  Pa.,  has  at  least  two  Dianas,  Mary  and 
Zilla  Sharer,  who  killed  a  deer.  The  girls  dragged  it  a 
half-mile  to  their  home,  skinned  and  dressed  it.  The  buck 
had  four  prongs  and  weighed  160  pounds. 


Frank  Lewis  and  Isaac  Gearhart,  while  digging  for  fern 
roots  on  an  island  three  miles  below  Danville,  Pa.,  un¬ 
earthed  a  rust-covered  iron  box.  They  found  in  it  $16,000 
in  Mexican  silver,  $30  in  gold  Spanish  doubloons  and 
$1,000  in  smaller  coins  of  ancient  mintage. 

Ezra  Light,  who  resides  with  his  son,  Ellsworth  Light, 
on  one  of  the  dairy  farms  near  Hershey,  Pa.,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  man  for  his  age.  Although  seventy  years,  old,  he  has 
worked  in  the  harvest  field  during  the  past  summer  and 
at  present  husks  seventy  shocks  of  corn  a  day.  This  is  a 
record  that  is  not  excelled  by  many  in  this  entire  com¬ 
munity. 


across  the  river  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Suiter  in  an 
old  riverman,  now  engaged  in  fanning.  Though  lie  is 
sixty  years  old,  he  docs  not  anticipate  passing  away  in  the 
near  future,  nor  does  lie  anticipate  the  demise  of  his  wife 
or  son,  but  he  wanted  to  “be  prepared.'’  He  has  dug  three 
graves,  just  wide  enough  to  fit  the  coffin  of  each,  and  with 
just  enough  slope  to  drain  properly.  “Oh,  it  doesn’t  worn* 
me  at  all.  said  Mrs.  Suiter.  “Jasper  wanted  to  know' 
that  our  graves  were  dug  proper,  and  so  lie  did  it  himself. 
He  said  he  didn’t  want  anybody  digging  his  burying  place, 
because  they’d  do  it  in  the  quickest  way  possible,  and  so 
he  did  it,  and  took  his  time.  I  reckon  they’re  done  right.’’ 
Suiter  worked  on  his  last  resting  place  in  moments  he 
could  spare  from  fanning. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Missionary  If  you  are  about  to  kill  me,  let  me  sing  a 
hymn.  Cannibal — No,  sir !  No  music  with  meals  in  this 
place. 


Boy — I  want  to  buy  some  paper.  Dealer— What  kind  of 
paper  ?  Boy — You’d  better  give  me  fly-paper.  I  want  to 
make  a  kite. 


Silliwon — Do  you  believe  in  long  engagements?  Cyni- 
cum — Of  course.  The  longer  a  man  is  engaged,  the  less 
time  he  has  to  be  married ! 


s  ^  0}  .  a-ked  Fangle  ’s  seven -vear-old  bov. 
“I  know,”  replied  five-vear-old  Freddy,  before  FanHe 
could  answer;  “it’s  a  bull.” 


Little  Freddie  (after  listening  to  parental  quarrel)  — 
Mamma,  if  a  little  boy  is  very,  very  good,  does  he  have  to 
get  married  when  lie  is  grown  up? 


Ha**t  F..  Wovtt,  PrtMd«ot 
Rot  L.  McCiWiib,  V1c*-Pr»«!<J«nt 
N.  Hast r* os  Woi.Fr,  Treasurer 
E.  Ntiaxbm,  Secretary 


Miss  Dora  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  left  August  loth 
for  Harriman  and  College  Fiords,  Prince  William  Sound, 
with  a  party  of  three  men,  to  explore  the  glaciers  of  the 
fiords  and  the  mountains  behind  them,  has  sent  word  to 
Valdez,  Alaska,  that  her  expedition  has  been  successful. 
The  members  reached  the  sources  of  the  Harvard  glacier 
at  6,000  feet  elevation,  sixteen  miles  from  the  face  of  the 
glacier.  A  pass  from  the  head  of  the  glacier  to  the  Mat- 
tanuska  Valley  was  not  found. 


If  a  one-armed  man  succeeds  in  supporting  a  wife  and 
thirteen  children  on  1\\  acres  of  irrigated  land,  whv 
should  a  man  with  a  small  family  and  two  sturdy  arms 
complain  a  hard  luck?  F.  R.  Davis,  a  native  of  Utah, 
was  engaged  in  mining  until  he  met  with  an  accident  and 
lost  his  left  arm.  He  bought  four  acres  of  land  in  Mil¬ 
ford  Valley,  Utah,  of  wTiieh  but  a  little  over  an  acre  is 
under  an  irrigation  ditch.  From  this  small  portion  of 
irrigated  land  he  says  he  has  supported  a  family  of  four- 1 

teen  in  comfort.  Ho  raises  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries. 

— 

Because  he  does  not  trust  gravediggers,  Jasper  Suiter 
has  prepared  u  sepulcher  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  their 
son  Koscoo  in  their  family  plot  near  their  home  in  Ohio, 


Messenger— Who’s  the  swell  ye  was  talking  to,  Jimmie? 
Newsboy— Aw!  Him  an’  me’s  worked  together  for  years, 
lie’s  the  editor  of  one  o’  my  papers. 


^  Nell— A  girl  shouldn’t  marry  a  man  till  she  knows  all 
about  him.  Belle — Good  gracious!  If  she  knew  all  about 
him  she  wouldn  t  want  to  marry  him. 


“Are  you  going  to  sec  the  opening  game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  Jimmy?”  “Naw.  What’s  do  use?  There  ain’t 
a  knot-hole  anywhere  in  de  whole  concrete  wall.” 


Honey  Child — Mamma,  Miss  Prim  has  been  here  an 
hour  and  the  clock’s  going  yet.  Fond  Mamma— What  do 
you  mean,  dearie?  Why  shouldn’t  it  go?  Honey  Child— 
But  papa  said  when  you  told  him  Miss  Prim  was  coming 
that  she  was  enough  to  stop  a  clock. 


• 

A  farmer  boy  and  his  best  girl  were  seated  in  a  hug 
one  evening  in  town,  watching  the  people  pass.  Xei 
l\v  was  a  popcorn  vender’s  stand.  Presently  the  ladv  \ 
marked:  “My!  That  popcorn  smells  good!”  “Tha 
right,”  said  the  gallant  companion.  “I’ll  drive  up  a  litt 
closer  so  you  can  smell  it  better.” 
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MV  ADVENTURE  WITH  SMUGGLERS. 


“Have  you 
“Of  course 


watched  them  ?” 
we  have.” 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 

1  he  war  of  the  rebellion  left  the  United  States  with  an 
enormous  debt  to  pay,  the  interest  on  which  ran  up  into 
many  millions.  To  meet  the  interest,  as  well  as  reduce 
the  principal  a  little  every  year,  required  a  revenue  sys¬ 
tem  that  taxed  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people 
severely.  The  duties  on  imports  were  doubled — in  some 
instances  they  were  trebled — and  thus  the  prices  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  were  raised  to  very  high  figures.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  duty  on  silk  goods  was  put  at  seventy-five  per 
cent.  Dealers  took  advantage  of  that  to  ask  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  for  all  kinds  of  silk  goods.  The  result  was 
that  many  attempts  were  made  to  smuggle  silks  through 
without  the  payment  of  duty.  To  smuggle  through  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  silk  was  to  make  a  clear  profit 
of  seventy-five  hundred  dollars.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
men  in  the  silk  business  were  watched  by  the  customs 
officers. 

One  day  the  head  of  the  custom-house  in  New  York 
City  sent  me  a  note  requesting  me  to  call  on  him  at  his 
private  office,  after  office  hours,  that  afternoon.  Of  course 
I  went,  wondering  what  he  could  want  of  me.  We  were 
well  acquainted.  I  had  done  some  fine  detective  work  for 
him  on  a  former  occasion,  for  which  I  was  well  paid,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington. 

“Ah,”  said  the  collector,  as  I  entered  the  private  office, 
“you  are  very  prompt,  as  usual.” 

“Promptness  is  one  of  my  hobbies,”  I  replied. 

“Take  a  seat.”'  > 

I  sat  down  in  a  large  easy-chair,  facing  him. 

“I’ve  sot  some  work  for  you.” 

“Smuggling?”'  I  asked. 

“Yes;  and  I  have  located  it  as  going  on  somewhere 
around  the  circumference  of  the  United  States.” 

“Have  you  nothing  more  definite  than  that?” 

“No.  It’s  a  profound  mystery  to  all  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.” 

“Are  you  sure  none  of  your  officers  are  engaged  in  it?” 

“Ves.  We  have  watched  all  the  custom-houses  along  the 
coast  and  along  the  border  of  Canada,  and  still  it  goes  on." 

“Then  there  must  be  collusion  somewhere,”  J  remarked. 

“1  arn  quite  sure  there  is  not.  We  have  been  on  the 
watch  for  six  months.” 

“What  line  of  goods  is  it?” 

“Silk'.  *  Certain  parties  in  this  city  and  Boston  have 
immense  quantities  of  silks  on  the  market,  which  they 
ar..  willing  to  sell  at  prices  that  savor  of  smuggling.  Hon- 
dealers  reported  them  to  us,  and  we  have  exhausted 
ail  our  ingenuity  in  trying  to  find  out  where  they  got 
tlior:;.  You  are  the  only  man  who  I  believe  can  unearth 
the  m  vs  ten'.  You  can  have  carte  blanche  for  men  and 
money.  Take  hold  and  do  your  best.  Don't  waste  any 
itjine  jn  watching  custom-houses.  The  smuggling  is  not 

done  there.” 

•Have  you  no  clue?  I  asked. 

“None  whatever,  further  than  the  fact  that*  they  have 

the  adkfc  on  the  market  for  sale.” 


“Well.  ]'ll  see  you  again  in  a  week  or  so,”  said  I,  rising 
and  shaking  hands  with  him. 

“Good  luck  to  you,”  he  replied,  as  I  left  the  office. 

“Here’s  a  hard  job,”  said  1  to  myself.  “If  I  work  it  I 
will  have  a  grip  on  a  fortune.” 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  disguise  myself  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  utterly  sink  mv  identity.  Mv  long  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  detective  had  taught  me  that  ail  to  a  marked 
degree.  Then,  armed  to  the  teeth,  J  began  hanging 
around  the  large  house  that  was  putting  the  silks  on  the 
market,  waiting  to  see  what  points  I  could  pick  up. 

On  the  third  day  I  made  a  discovery.  A  grocer’s  wagon 
drove  up  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  emptied  a  load  of 
barrels  on  the  sidewalk.  I  also  noticed  that,  while  there 
were  many  packages  waiting  to  be  carried  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  immense  establishment,  the  barrels  were  rolled 
in  first. 

* 

“What  does  a  silk  house  receive  in  barrels  ?”  I  asked  mv- 

*/ 

self,  as  I  saw  them  disappear  into  the  basement. 

An  hour  later  the  same  truckman  returned  with  an¬ 
other  load  of  barrels.  That  decided  me  to  watch  the 
truckman.  I  followed  him,  and  found  that  he  came  from 
a  grocery  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  While  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  there  1  saw  another  truck  come  ancl 
deliver  a  load  of  the  same  kind  of  barrels  to  the  grocer. 

“Oh,  ho !”  thought  I,  “the  grocer  and  silk  man  are  part¬ 
ners  in  this  thing.  I’ll  follow  that  truckman  and  see 
where  he  gets  the  barrels.” 

%  The  truckman  led  me  to  the  depot  of  a  certain  railroad. 
There  were  a  lot  of  other  barrels  there  waiting  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the ,  grocer’s  place.  1  saw  from  marks  on  the 
barrels  that  they  came  from  a  grocery  house  in  Portland, 
Maine. 

Satisfied  that  something  was  wrong  down  in  Maine,  I 
hastened,  to  prepare  myself  for  a  visit  to  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Two  days  later  I  was  in  Portland,  quietly  loitering 
around  the  grocery  house  whose  name  I.  had  seen  on  the; 
barrels.  Inquiry  at  the  Portland  custom-house  revealed 
the  fact  that  Dodge  &  dump,  the  grocers,  never  imported 
any  goods  through  that  port. 

“I  am  on  the  right  track,"  T  muttered  to  myself,  as  I 
left  the  custom-house.  “But  where  do  Dodge  &  Jump  get, 
the  silk?  That’s  the  question.  They  deal  largely  in  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  ship  thousands  of  barrels  annually  to  New 
York.  1  could  see  the  potatoes  in  the  barrels.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  the  potato  barrels, were  different  from  the 
others  sent  to  the  New  York  grocer.” 

Farmers  came  in  with  wagon-loads  of  potatoes  every 
dav,  and  for  a  whole  week  1  stood  around  and  watched 
them  come  and  go.  One  day  1  saw  a  farmer  come  in  with 
nine  barrels.  Seven  of  them  contained  potatoes;  two  of1 
them,  I  was  sure,  contained  something  else.  Keeping  my 
eye  on  the  two  suspicious  barrels,  I  noticed  ’they  were  im¬ 
mediately  separated  from  the  others. 

“Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  I'll  attend  to  you,”  thought  I,  and 
immediately  1  went  to  a  livery  stable  and  hired  a  good 
saddle-horse. 

I  Once  in  the  saddlOj  I  defied  the  fanner  to  get  away  , 
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from  me.  Tic  left  town,  crossing  the  river.  So  did  I.  He 
kept  the  shore  road.  So  did  I.  He  passed  leisurely  along, 
and  I  kept  far  enough  behind  to  avoid  exciting  his  sus¬ 
picions. 

At  last  T  saw  him  turn  toward  the  beach  and  drive  down 
to  an  old  weather-beaten  house  that  looked  as  though  it 
might  be  a  fisherman’s  home.  The  house  was  not  fifty 
yards  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  just  high  enough  to  be 
above  the  waves  in  a  storm.  To  the  left  of  the  house  was 
a  small  inlet  in  which  several  boats  were  riding  at  anchor. 

“Oh,  ho,  my  fine  fellow/’  thought  I,  “you  may  be  a 
fisherman,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.'  I’ll  ride  down  and  have 
a  talk  with  you,  to  see  what  you  look  like.” 

I  rode  back  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  turned  again.  When 
I  reached  the  locality  I  saw  a  man  come  forward,  as  if  to 
meet  me  before  I  could  reach  the  house.  He  was  a  brawny, 
muscular-looking  man,  with  a  pea-jacket  and  a  pair  of 
great  boots  on,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  fisherman’s 
hat.  In  his  mouth  he  carried  a  pipe,  from  which  he  puffed 
clouds  of  smoke. 

As  I  rode  up  he  gave  me  a  stare  that  plainly  asked  : 

“Well,  what  do  von  want  here,  sir?” 

“Good-day,  sir,”  said  I.  “Do  you  reside  hereabouts?” 

“I  do,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  thrust  his  left  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  pulled  away  at  his  pipe. 

“I  am  looking  for  a  place  to  purchase  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence,”  I  said. 

“Where  do  vcr  want  to  buy,  stranger?” 

“Anywhere  along  the  coast  here.” 

“Waal,  1  dunno  as  l  know  any  one  as  wants  ter  sell, 
’thout  it’s  McNaughton,  up  the  coast  a  bit.” 

“How  far  is  it  from  here?” 

“A  bit  of  five  or' six  miles,  sir.” 

I  looked  around  at  the  setting  sun.  It  was  just  sinking 
behind  the  hills. 

“Could  I  hire  a  man  to  go  with  me  there  to-night  ?”  I 

asked. 

“No.” 

“Can  I  stop  here  then,  for  good  pay?” 

“No.  We  aren’t  got  room.” 

“Oh,  I  can  sleep  anywhere,  as  long  as  I  have  a  roof  over 
mv  head.” 

“Couldn’t  do  it,  stranger,”  was  the  emphatic  reply; 
“ther  old  woman  wouldn’t  have  it.” 

“Let  me  talk  with  your  wife,  and  I - ” 

“Yer  can’t  stop  hyer,  stranger.  We  ain’t  got  room.” 

He  was  very  emphatic. 

“It’s  a  good  road  to  McNaughton’s.  Yer  can’t  miss  it, 
nohow.” 

“I  shall  have  to  try  it,  then,”  I  remarked,  turning  away 
verv  reluctantly. 

*  d 

Riding  back  up  the  hill  I  noticed  the  old  fisherman  eye¬ 
ing  me  very  suspiciously.  In  looking  back,  I  also  glanced 
seaward  ,and  saw  a  bark  standing  out,  low  down  in  the 
water. 

“Here’s  the  nest  of  the  silk  smuggling,”  said  I  tomv- 
self.  I’ll  go  into  the  woods,  and  to-night  slip  down  the 
Till  and  see  what’s  going  on  in  and  about  that  old  house.” 

Under  cover  of  darkness,  and  leaving  mv  horse  tethered 
in  the  woods,  I  crept  down  the  hill  toward  the  cottage.  I 
saw  four  stalwart  men  come  out  and  staid  for  the  beach. 


I  was  about  to  follow,  when  a  blow  from  behind  on  the 
back  of  my  head  stretched  me  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  I  came  to  I  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  out 
at  least  a  mile  from  shore.  I  made  a  movement  with  my 
hand,  and  found  that  I  was  bound  a  helpless  prisoner. 

“Hello !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  four  men  in  the  boat. 
“Did  yer  buy  McNaughton’s  place?” 

“I  couldn’t  find  it,”  I  replied. 

Thev  laughed. 

“We’ll  send  yer  ter  Davy  Jones.  Maybe  you'll  find  that. 
Yer  can’t  miss  it.” 

“Where  does  Jones  keep?”  I  asked,  anxious  to  gain  time 
to  think. 

“Just  a  little  below  hyer,”  was  the  reply,  at  which  the 
others  chuckled. 

“I  say,  stranger,  ver  a  New  Yorker,  eh?”  one  asked. 


“Yes.” 

“Come  out  ter  sec  about  that  ’ere  silk,  eh?" 

“Yes.” 

“Thought  so.”  Another  chuckle  among  them.  “Waal, 


we’re  the  very  chaps.  We  do  the  thing  fine.  Thar’s  a 
bark  out  thar  thet’s  full  to  ther  decks,  with  silk.  We  git 
it  in  o’  nights,  an’  carry  it  in  like  talers  in  barrels.  That's 
how  we  do  it.  Now,  don't  you  wish  you  hadn’t  come,  eh?” 
Yes,  I  do.  You’ve  got  me  foul.  I  weaken.” 

Don’t  do  thet,  mister.  Die.  game.  Chuck  him  over, 
boys.” 

Two  of  them  seized  me,  in  spite  of  my  protests,  and 
hurled  me  head  foremost  into  the  sea. 


Splash ! 

Down,  down  I  went,  seemingly  a  hundred  feet.  I  made 
a  desperate  twist  and  freed  my  hands.  A  thrill  of  joy 
flashed  through  me.  1  was  a  splendid  swimmer.  Exerting 
myself,  T  rose  to  the  surface  and  found  the  boat  out  of 
sight  in  the  darkness.  On  the  shore  I  could  see  the  lights 
in  the  hut,  and  commenced  swimming  for  them.  In  an 
hour  I  struck  the  beach.  I  crept  up  the  hill  to  my  horse, 
mounted,  and  hastened  back  to  Portland  as  fast  as  he’ 
could  carry  me,  reaching  there  a  little  before  daylight. 

That  morning  I  went  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  and 
got  a  dozen  men,  armed  and  mounted.  Then  a  revenue 
cutter  was  placed  at  my  service.  I  led  the  men  by  land, 
while  the  cutter  went  around  to  intercept  the  bark. 

Me  descended  on  the  but  on  the  beach  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  The  men  were  so  surprised  they  did  not  fire  a  shot, 
the  fact  that  I  was  alive  and  on  top  completely  unnerved 
them.  They  surrendered  without  a  blow.  We  found  an 
immense  quantity  of  silk  in  barrels  ready  to  be  carted  to 
town  as  potatoes.  The  cutter  captured  the  bark  and  the 
whole  cargo  was  confiscated.  My  share  of  the  haul  gave 
me  money  enough  to  retire  from  business,  if  I  so  desired. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  adventure  and  my  close  call. 


should  be  bead  of  the  bouse — the  man  or  the  woman  *‘I 
am  the  breadwinner.  Why  shouldn't  l  be?”  “Well."  re¬ 
plied  Smith,  “before  my  wife  and  I  were  married  we  made 
an  agreement  that  I  should  make  the  ruling  in  all  major 
things,  my  wife  in  all  the  minor.”  “How  has  it  worked  v” 

Smith  smiled.  “So  far,”  be  replied,  “no  major  matters 
have  come  up.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


V\  hat  are  believed  from  markings  and  form  to  be  relics 
more  than  100  years  old  of  the  days  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  trapper  traversed  the  Oregon  forests  are  two  large 
traps  recently  uncovered  on  the  Upper  McKenzie  River  by 
workmen  on  the  Government  road  crew.  The  traps,  which 
are  huge  affairs,  hand-forged  and  of  odd  design,  were 
found  by  V  alter  Boon,  a  resident  at  McKenzie  Bridge.  He 
uncovered  the  firaps  three  feet  underground,  while  building 
a  new  piece  of  road  at  the  foot  of  Deadhorse  grade,  just 
above  Strawberry  flats,  eighty  miles  east  of  Eugene,  Ore. 


Many  years  ago,  when  David  Hammond,  of  Wilmot,  S. 
Dak.,  now  known  as  Uncle  Dave,  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  met  and  loved  a  young  girl  just  budding  into  woman¬ 
hood.  Something  estranged  them.  The  young  woman 
married  another.  Recently  Uncle  Dave,  long  a  settler  of 
Roberts  County,  left  on  a  trip  to  the  East,  the  object  of 
which  he  refused  to  disclose.  He  returned  home  recently 
accompanied  by  a  bride,  his  sweetheart  of  almost  a  half 
century  ago.  She  was  Mrs.  Barberg  Burke  of  Illinois. 
The  bridegroom  is  eighty-four  years  old;  the  bride,  sixty- 
four. 


thropic  corporation.  The  guests  are  charged  a  nominal 
sum  for  room  and  board.  In  the  summer  it  gees  on  sails 
at  night,  returning  in  time  for  its  passengers  to  go  to 
work  in  the  morning  Last  October  the  boat  sprung  a 
leak  and  sunk  when  a  supply  of  coal  was  being  taken  on 
for  the  winter,  but  the  water  was  pumped  out  and  the 
hotel  again  floated. 


The  new  school  promised  McCarthy,  Alaska,  by  Delegate 
Wickersham  on  his  last  visit  has  brought  up  another  prob¬ 
lem  more  puzzling  to  solve.  It  is  the  question  of  a  teacher. 
One  faction  wants  a  teacher  young  and  pretty,  while  the 
other  faction  wants  an  equally  efficient  but  homely  teacher. 
Old-timers  pointing  to  the  example  of  other  camps  declare 
that  a  young  and  pretty  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
out  the  first  month,  but  will  succumb  to  the  many  offers 
of  marriage  which  it  is  confidently  declared  will  come  from 
the  susceptible  sourdoughs  and  lonely  miners  of  the  creeks. 
The  parents  of  the  children  to  be  educated  want  a  plain 
if  not  positively  homely  teacher,  one  who  will  stay  on  the 
job,  while  the  ardent  would-be  swains  are  just  as  warmly 
espousing  the  cause  of  beauty. 


A  curious,  strange  specimen  of  lizard  or  scorpion  was 
captured  by  Walter  T.  Todd,  near  the  trolley  station  of 
the  Chambersburg,  Greencastle  and  Waynesboro  Street 
Railway  Company  at  Highfield.  The  reptile,  or  what  not, 
was  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  the  color  of  brick 
dust.  It  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  station  and,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  cool 
weather,  was  unable  to  use  its  locomotive  powers  very 
actively  and  was  easily  captured.  The  reptile  had  an 
elongated  body  without  scales,  four  short  legs  and  short 
tail,  and  its  body  was  almost  as  tough  as  rubber.  Where 
it  came  from  no  one  seems  to  know. 


'  A  twelve-pound  sweet  potato  raised  by  T.  0.  Smith  on 
his  patch,  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  caused  Z.  M.  Maynard,  a  local 
warehouseman,  to  “crawfish”  out  of  an  agreement  that 
lie  had  made.  Listening  to  Mr.  Smith’s  bragging  about 
the  size  of  some  of  his  potatoes,  Mr.  Maynard  stated  that 
he  could  eat  “at  one  sitting”  the  biggest  potato  that  Smith 
could  raise.  When  Smith  hurried  home  and  returned  with 
a  tuber  that  tipped  the  beam  at  twelve  pounds  and  resem¬ 
bled  a  prize  pumpkin  rather  than  a  sweet  potato,  Mr.  Maj- 
nard  hedged  to  be  relieved  from  his  agreement.  The  po¬ 
tato.  which  is  a  specimen  of  unusual  size,  has  been  on  dis¬ 
play  at  one  of  the  local  banks. 


T:.e  oddest  hotel  in  New  York  City  is  the  half-century- 
o.  :  ship  Jacob  A.  Siamler,  moored  at  the  foot  of  West 
Twenty-third  -treet.  The  five-deck  vessel  is  the  home  of 
ver. tv-five  girls  and  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  or- 
^  The  ‘stamler  has  its  own  electric-light  plant,  and, 
i-  other  hotels  advertise,  “all  modern  conveniences.”  It  is 
t  A.  o  kle  Deep  Sea  Hotel  Company,  a  philan- 


Bert  Hall,  of  the  Vancouver  Champions,  is  entitled  to 
a  place  among  the  notable  performers  of  the  Northwestern 
League,  in  1914.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  regular  season  he 
had  pitched  fifty-four  consecutive  innings  with  only  one 
run  scored  against  him.  September  15th,  pitching  against 
Seattle,  he  added  eight  and  one-third  more  innings  to  this 
number,  making  his  record  sixty-two  and  one-third  con¬ 
secutive  innings  with  only  one  run.  This  appears  to  be  a 
record  for  the  present  Northwestern  League,  and  there  are 
no  figures  available  to  controvert  it  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  circuit,  which  ended  in  1903.  Over  in  Idaho  they 
have  a- little  on  them  in  this  line  of  talk,  as  it  will  be  re¬ 
called  Walter  Johnson,  when  lie  was  with  the  Weiser  club, 
pitched  seventy-five  consecutive  innings  without  yielding 
a  run. 


% 

I 

From  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Pike*  County,  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  comes  the  story  of  an  old  mountaineer  who 
attended  his  own  funeral  services,  being  carried  to  the  log 
cabin  meeting  house  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  evangelist 
who  travels  through  the  mountains.  Jud  Maerson,  a  typi¬ 
cal  mountaineer,  living  in  one  of  the  wildest  sections,  some 
distance  from  Elkhorn  City,  became  ill  and  feared  no 
funeral  services  would  follow  his  death.  Therefore  when 
the  exhorter  made  his  periodical  trip  through  the  Hills  he 
requested  that  his  funeral  be  held.  The  day  was  appointed 
and  the  mountain  people  from  miles  around  flocked  to  the 
log  cabin  church.  Maerson,  who  had  been  failing  fast,  was 
much  improved  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  was  carried 
to  the  church.  The  obsequies,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
mountains,  were  made  a  gala  occasion,  after  the  services  an 
old-fashioned  dance  being  held. 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 


INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


AN  INDIAN  WILLIAM  TELL. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  this  country, 
there  lived  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  Florida  a  tribe 
of  Indians.  This  tribe  was  ruled  by  Newakcum,  a  chief 
whose  renown  as  a  master  of  the  bow  and  arrow  had 
spread  over  the  entire  peninsula.  He  had  many  sons,  but 
he  loved  Xogani  the  best  of  all.  The  tribe  lived  in  peace 
and  tranquillity  on  the  game  brought  in  by  Newakcum 
and  his  braves. 

But  in  the  year  1537  there  came  a  change.  White  men, 
mostly  Spaniards,  led  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  came  to  the 
village  of  Newakcum.  From  the  first  they  looked  on  the 
Indians  as  inferiors  and  treated  them  as  such,  and  this 
was  returned  by  a  deep  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  red  men. 
Accordingly,  when  one  insolent  fellow  insulted  a  native, 
there  arose  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  was  killed.  De  Soto 
demanded  reparation. 

Now,  among  these  white  men,  there  was  a  certain  Rudolf 
of  Switzerland,  a  brother  of  the  man  who  was  killed.  Go¬ 
ing  to  his  chief,  he  demanded  the  life  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Newakcum.  De  Soto  said  to  him:  “Let  us  serve 
these  savages  as  the  Austrians  served  that  famous  William 
Tell  of  vour  country.  We  will  have  the  chief  kill  his  own 

V  V 

son.” 

^  , 

Rudolf  told  Newakcum  of  his  general’s  plan,  which  was 
to  happen  on  the  morrow.  He,  going  to  De  Soto,  said 
that  he  would  consent  if  they  would  leave  his  village  and 
go  on  their  journey.  De  Soto  agreed. 

On  the  next  day  Newakcum  bade  his  son  to  be  brave 
and  to  stand  perfectly  motionless,  as  he  would  hit  the  fruit 
and  not  touch  him.  Nogani,  knowing  his  father’s  skill, 
promised  to  do  so.  Then,  when  all  was  ready,  Newakcum 
bent  the  bow  and  shot  the  arrow,  which  cleft  the  fruit  on 
Nogani’s  head.  De  Soto  lived  up  to  his  promise  and  with 
his  followers  left  the  country  and  Newakcum  never  heard 
of  him  again. 


CHI’  I.  STM  AS  TOYS  MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

One  Milwaukee  concern  is  doing  its  best  to  avert  a 
Christmas  toy  famine  threatened  through  the  failure  this 
year  of  the  “made  in  Germany’’  crop.  It  is  a  hobby  horse 
factory  which  is  turning  out  something  like  500  hobby 
horses  a  dav  besides  a  large  output  of  other  sorts  of  tovs. 
It  ships  over  15,000  rocking  horses  a  year,  the  majority  of 
them  to  points  inside  the  United  States. 

The  rocking  horse  as  it  first  appears  in  the  factory  is 
merely  a  round  cedar  block,  the  log  being  cut  in  horse 
lengths.  The  block  is  clamped  into  a  turning  lathe  and 
in  a  short  time  it  is  taken  out  the  exact  shape  of  the  com¬ 
plete  body,  minus  I  he  head  and  legs.  Hundreds  of  these 
legless  and  beadles*  Indies  stacked  into  great  piles  present 
a  grotesque  appearance.  But  after  heads,  legs,  manes  and 
tails  are  fastened  on  and  the  body  painted  and  mottled 
they  are  quite  lightly 


Milwaukee  also  has  several  factories  which  turn  out 
quantities  of  doll  buggies  and  other  toys.  Doll  carriages 
are  made  here  in  all  kinds,  from  the  little  inexpensive  go- 
cart  to  the  1014  model  cars  large  enough  for  a  life-size 
baby,  and  with  the  same  springs  and  other  details  of  con¬ 
struction. 

In  other  factories  are  made  writing  desks,  bookcases,  doll 
dresses  and  chairs  for  boys  and  girls. 

“In  1913,”  said  a  manufacturer,  “the  importation  of 
toys  from  Germany  was  valued  at  wholesale  rates  at 
$8,850,575.  The  factories  of  the  United  States  produced 
playthings  worth  about  $8,264,000.  Eliminating  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  sleds,  velocipedes,  etc.,  the  American  output’  of 
what  we  makers  call  real  toys  was  not  much  more  than 
$4,000,000.  The  market  in  low-priced  mechanical  toys 
must  come  to  a  standstill.  We  cannot  compete  in  this 
country  with  the  cheap  German  goods.  I  do  not  mean  the 
really  good  mechanical  toys;  those  we  can  and  shall  make 
in  America;  I  mean  the  kind  you  buy  on  the  street  for 
five  and  ten  cents.” 


A  WOODPECKER’S  STOREHOUSE. 

A  section  of  a  telegraph  pole  that  stood  recently  along 
one  of  thev  railroads  near  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  fairly 
riddled  and  honeycombed  on  its  four  sides  by  thousands 
of  holes  pecked  and  bored  out  by  the  California  wood¬ 
pecker.  Of  course,  these  numerous  cavities  weakened  and 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  pole,  which  had  to  be  cut 
down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  damaged  telegraph 
pole  is  the  result  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  this 
smart  little  bird  who  is  able  to  see  far  beyond  the  end  of 
his  bill.  Tt  was  occasioned  by  the  problem  of  food  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  laying  somethin? 
by  for  a  rainy  day.  When  autumn  leaves  begin  to  fall  and 
hints  of  frost  are  in  the  atmosphere  the  woodpecker  puts 
in  his  spare  moments  hiding  fat,  juicy  acorns  in  nice  little 
cavities  pecked  out  by  himself  in  pine  trees.  If  these  are 
scarce  in  the  particular  region  of  his  habitat  a  high  tele¬ 
graph  pole  is  considered  ideal  for  a  safe  storage  plant. 

1  hough  practically  hidden  from  outside  interference, 
these  food  store-houses  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  cer¬ 
tain  pilfering  enemies  of  the  bird  and  animal  world,  such 
as  the  jays,  magpies  and  squirrels.  To  be  on  the  guard 
against  these  robbers,  the  bird  bores  a  deep  cavity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  in  his  whole  body,  and  there  he  stations  him¬ 
self  to  guard  against  any  approaching  marauders  and  tres¬ 
passers.  In  consequence,  there  are  numerous  battles,  and 
the  ordinarily  well-disposed  and  peaceful  ‘woodpecker, 
among  its  kind,  becomes  a  vigorous  fighter  and  all  in¬ 
truders  are  attacked  and  driven  away  in  a  lnirrv.  During 
spring  and  summer  the  food  supply  of  the  woodpecker 
sists  of  fruits,  berries  and  to  a  great  extent  of  various 


t  he 
con 

insects.  From  its  destruction  of  the 
many  insect  pests,  the  bird  is  looked  uj 
ble  economic  value  in  the  community. 


voun? 


o 
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lithographed  In 

colors  and  have 


XAMS  CARDS 

The  newest  fad  in  pictnre 
postals.  They  are  beautifully 
a  variety  of 
various  names, 
such  as  Harry.  Edith,  etc., 
printed  on  the  reverse  side. 
Just  the  thing  to  mall  to  your 
friends.  Price  6  fer  10  cents, 
bv  mall,  postpaid.  _  _ 

H  F.  LANG,  1S15  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

VANISHING  AND  RE¬ 
APPEARING  EGG.— Very 
fine,  easy  to  perform  and 
It  produces  a  marvelous 
and  mystifying  effect.  Egg 
Is  made  to  appear  and 
vanish  right  before  the 
•yes.  Beautifully  made. 

Price,  25c. 

,FF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM. 

Stung!  That  was  one  on 
you!  The  joke?  You  send  a 
friend  a  letter.  He  opens  it, 
and  that  releases  the  drum. 
Instantly  the  sheet  of  note 
paper  begins  to  bang  and 
thump  furiously,  with  a  rip¬ 
ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  Iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  jump  out  of  his  skin.  You  can  catch 
the  sharpest  wisenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
miss  getting  a  few.  Price,  6c.  each  by  malL 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bot¬ 
tle  Imp. — 

The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
this  little 
bottle  la 
that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  simply  passing 
the  hand  over  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  it  to  do  so. 
This  trick  affords  great 
imiusement,  and  Is  of  convenient  size  to  carry 

about . Price.  10c 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  '"3  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  in  a 
German  band.  This  device  Is 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N. 


JAPANESE  TWIF.LEK. 

A  wonderful  imported  pajw? 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  16c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

89  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Old  Coins 

hundred  a 


Si  to  •win  paid  for 
hundreds  of  coins  dated  before 
1895.  Send  lOc  for  our  illustrated  coin  value  book. 
4x7;  get  posted,  Clark.  «fcU  Co.,  Box95,Le  Roy.N.f. 


’  Fink  .or  "Millie* 


10c 


EASY  MONEY  *lr*’s  B*nk  Roll" 

and  mttk*  ’•»  all  “rubbar.”  Tk«»*  j»d«  »r« 

.mad*  In  Waaklaftaa  and  an  daadlu.Ea,;  mono,  band 
lief  tk,a.  Sand  lOo  for  tampla  “wad.”  and  Bit  Catalog 
tdmi ,  MoKINLKY  00.,  bojdrt  ,  WINONA,  MINK 


VOICE  THROWER  10c; 


W,«4arfnl  InJtrutneB* 
"that  oreatas  a  n,w  v«. 
'oal  pow,r.  Hound,  ap. 
pear  to  oome  from  a  great  distance  away.  Held  unseen  In  tbemouth. 
J  yjt  Mrctlflei  everybody.  Send  a  dime  for  toum  today .  Onr  jrett  catalog 
of  Magi*  and  Myitery  Included  free.  McXINLET  A  CO.,  WINONA,  klNJt 


INITIAL  WATCH  FOB. 


KORKER  Repeating 

LIQUID  PISTOL 


Nickel-plate 
5  In.  Ions 
rat'd. 


SNAP  BACK  MATCH  SAFE. 


Just  out!  A  trick  match  safe. 
It  is  a  beautifully  nickelled  box, 
of  the  size  to  hold  matches.  But 
when  your  friend  presses  the 
spring  to  take  out  a  match,  the 
lid  flies  back,  and  pinches  his 
finger  just  hard  enough  to  startle 
without  hurting  him.  This  is  a 
dandy! 


Price,  15c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


It  has  a  neat  enameled  black  strap,  ana 
small  secure  buckle,  with  a  patent  catch  so 
that  no  watch  can  slip  off.  The  handsome 
tortoise  shell  pendants  are  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  with  any  Initial  you  desire.  The  letter 
Is  fire  gilt,  cannot  rub  off,  and  is  studded  with 
nine  Barrios  diamonds.  These  fobs  are  the 
biggest  value  ever  offered.  Price,  25c.  each, 
b>  mall,  postpaid. 

by  mail.  .  _  „ 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  RUNNING  MOUSE 

This  mouse  is  so 
nearly  a  perfect  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  live  ani¬ 
mal  as  to  not  only  de¬ 
ceive  the  ladies,  but 
to  even  deceive  the 
cat.  Inside  each  mouse  is  a  set  of  clock 
work  which  you  wind  up  with  a  key,  then 
place  the  mouse  on  the  floor  and  it  will  run 
rapidly  in  every  direction  in  a  circle  across 
the  floor  backward  and  forward  as  if  to  get 
away.  Suddenly  set  It  agoing  in  a  room 
where  there  are  ladies,  and  you  will  have  the 
fun  of  hearing  them  scream  and  jump  upon 
the  chairs  to  escape  the  little  rodent.  This 
mechanical  mouse  is  well  worth  50c.,  but  we 
will  se21  it  for  30c.,  and  send  it  by  mail  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER. 

A  very  effectiv* 
pocket  trick,  easily 
to  be  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen- 

drilled  through  it.  A  wooden 
ctriiiea  .  ®  showing  now 


Will  stop  the  most  vicious  flog 
(or  man)  without  permanent 
injury.  Perlrcily  sale  to  carry  with¬ 
out  danger  ol  leakage.  Fires  and  re¬ 
charges  by  pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid. 

Mo  cartridge*  required.  Over  six  allots  In  one  loading. 

All  dealer*,  or  by  mail,  26c,  Pistol  with  rubber-covered 
holster,  80s.  Holsters  separate,  lOe.  bend  money  order  or  U.  d 

atamp*.  PARKER.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  273  Georgia  Av#„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


1.EL  MBREAD  Y0UR  CHARACTER 


from  your  handwriting.  Mind  you  get  a  really  GOOD  read¬ 
ing  that  will  help  you  In  love,  health,  business  and  domes¬ 
tic  affairs.  Price  l  Oo.  Sure  to  please  you.  Money  back  If 
dissatisfied.  G.W.  BEAUCHAMP  2683  8th  Ave.  NewYortc  Cltjf 

NnVFT  XI F^ Tricks,  jokes,  puzzles,  magic, 

v  v  ‘-’•U  *  4  A-vJ  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

EXCELSIOR  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  C, 
Anderson  Realty  Bldg.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

EIGHT  GAMES  FOR  lO  CENTS! 

Chess.  Checkers,  Fox  and  Geese.  Nine  Men  Morris, 
Authors,  Introduction  G- me,  Spanish  Prison,  Domi¬ 
noes;  a  whole  year’s  amusement  -« 
and  the  whole  thing  for  only 
Send  10c.  today  and  get  all  eight  games. 
WaylandCo.  194  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

ALUMINUM  LIGHTER. 

The  neatest  little  lighter  on  the 
market,  hands',  safe,  and  always 
ready  for  use.  It  contains  a  long 
wick,  a  reservoir  for  gasolene, 
and  a  removable  brass  inside 
frame  to  which  a  file  wheel  ic 
attached.  This  wheel  engages  a 
Ceric  iron  flint  which  is  pushed 
up  from  a  tube  in  the  reservoir. 
A  single  turn  of  the  wheel  gener¬ 
ates  a  spark  and  lights  the  wick. 

Price,  18c.  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


“KNOCK-OUT”  CARD  TRICK.— Five  cards 
are  shown,  front  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
two  cards  alike.  You  place  some  of  them  in 
a  handkerchief  and  ask  any  person  to  held 
them  by  the  corners  in  full  view  of  the  audi- 


JUMrlNfl  CARD. — A 

pretty  little  trick,  easy  to 
perform.  Effect:  A  select¬ 
ed  card  returned  to  tha 
deck  jumps  high  into  the 
air  at  the  performer’s  com¬ 
mand.  Pack  is  held  in  onn 
hand.  Price  of  apparatus, 
with  enough  cards  to  per¬ 
form  the  trick,  10c. 


WOLAi  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


tral  holes  are  Showing  now  mem  uy  me  wruers  m  luh 

peg  is  inside  of  the  ,UJ^ 0Brformer  causes,  ence.  You  now  take  the  remaining  cards  and 
beth  sides  of  th®, ,t  the  r>eg  to  leave  request  anyone  to  name  any  card  shown.  This 
by  simply  ^reathing  1  \n  the  middie  one.  done,  you  repeat  the  name  of  the  card  and 

the  upper  hole,  an°  ^p.pe  hole  back  to  the  state  that  ycu  will  cause  it  to  invisibly  leave 
Then  it  jumps  to  the  >o  -  r  bole,  your  hand  <>.nd  pass  into  the  handkerchief, 

5SM* MTS: 


C.  BEHR.  150 


Price  by  mail,  15e- 
W.  62d  St.,  New  V uirU  City. 


MAGIC  COINER. 

A  mystifying  and 
amusing  trick.  Tin 
blanks  are  placed  unden 
the  little  tin  cup  and 
apparently  coined  into 
dimes.  A  real  money¬ 
maker.  Price,  20c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


where  it  will  be  found  among  the  other  cards. 
At  the  word  "Go!”  you  show  that  the  chosen 
card  has  vanished,  leaving  absolutely  only 
two  cards.  The  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by 
any  person,  and  in  it  iti  iound  the  identical 
-sard.  Price,  10c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  DISAPPEARING  CIGAR. 

A  new  and  startling 
trick.  You  ask  a  friend 
if  he  will  have  a  cigar; 
if  he  say*  yes  (which  is 
ca.se). 


usually  the  case),  you 
take  from  your  pocket 

—  nnltnarv  cigar,  and  hand  it  your  album,  or  elsewhere, 
or  '■  gar  cute,  an  o 1  ■  t  for  lt  the  cigar  ing  made,  and  several  copies  can  be  made 


ITALIAN  TRANSFER. 

With  this  remarkable  in¬ 
vention  any  one  can  trans- 
fer  pictures  or  engravings 
from  newspapers  or  books, 
and  make  perfect  copies  of 
butterfly  and  moth  wings 
for  scrap  books.  It  i3  the 
dry  transfer  process,  cleanly,  handy  and  re¬ 
liable,  and  the  results  secured  will  astonish 
you.  Transfer  is  a  gelatinous  substance  put 
up  in  cakes,  one  of  Which  is  enclosed 'with  a 
wooden  rubber  and  full  directions  for  produc¬ 
ing  pictures,  it  requiring  but  a  few* moments 
to  make  the  transfer.  Any  picture  in  the 
newspapers  can  be  speedily  reproduced  in 

a  perfect  copy  be- 


THE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 

A  full  blooded  pair  of 
fighting  game  cocks. 
These  liliputian  fighters 

have  real  feathers,  yellow- 
legs  and  fiery  red  combs, 
their  movements  when 

fighting  are  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  caus» 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  in  a, 

strong  box,  10c.;  3  pairs  for  25c.  by  mail, 

postpaid. 

*i.  L-.  lAXG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


to  him.  As  --  -  H 

irs-antly  disappears  rlgni 

gHjth  t/>  his  astonishment. 

gus*.  saying,  you 


before  his  eyes, 

You  can  apolo- 
are  very  sorry,  but  that  it 

*  th*  smokS  w?th  him 

"  y  1  lJ:  J;Vh G  of- hand , ’  to t"0the  ' cigar  ‘actu-  Both  youi 

VTzHrk  r*  saws*  as?? s 

.  •*?  T,vnmairiU“  cost  paid!  by'  raall'j 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  is  a  wicked  pig  that 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  hero 
he  is  in  his  coffin  ready  for 
burial.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  mourners  at  his  funeral, 
for  this  coffin,  pretty  as  it 
3®oks,  is  very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  gets 
It  open  will  feel  real  grief.  The  coffin  is  made 
Of  metal,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully 
Iiicquered.  The  trick  Is  to  open  it  to  see  the 
vXg.  The  man  that  tries  it  gets  his  fingers 
- « *  - 1  piggy  comes  out  to 


-  _  ^  ^ad  feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  comes  out 

picture.  Butterfly  and  moth  ~,nint  at  his  victims.  The  tubular  ehd  of  tho 
wings  can  also  bo  pictured,  all  the  beautiful  which  everyone  (in  trying  to  open) 

colorB  and  markings  on  the  wings  being  trans-  0re6B4*  inward,  contains  a  needle  which  stabs 
ferred,  and  thus  an  interesting  and  lnstruc-  tjlc  v j c t i m  In  his  thumb  or  finger  every  time, 
tive  collection  of  insect  forms  can  be  made  This  is  the  latest  and  a  very  "lmpresstv'*’* 
and  permanently  preserved  in  a  ncrap  book,  trick,  it  can  be  opened  easily  by  anyone  in 
Both  young  and  old  will  take  delight  in  using  the  secret,  and  as  a  neat  catch-joke  to  save 
and  the  price  is  so  low  that  all  can  yourself  from  a  bore  is  unsurpassed.  Price, 
have  this  new  process  at  command.  .  3  jor  25c.,  postpaid;  one  dozen  by  ex- 

ly  10c.,  3  for  25c.;  one  dozen,  75e.,  preg„  75c. 

iJoVKLTY  CO..  »  W.  MO.  St.,  K.  Y.  I  WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  t»  W.  Mtb  St..  N.  X. 
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TIIF  JUMT71YO  FROO. 

Thl»  little  novelty  create* 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 
chief  attractlvim.es  la  that 
It  tehee  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  leaping  high  In  the  air, 
»o  that  when  eet,  very  inno¬ 
cently  along  aide  of  an  uneuspeotlng  person, 
he  Is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  16c.  eaoh  by  mall 
postpaid. 

WOLl’F  NOVELTY  CO.,  2f>  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 
MICROSCOPE. 

By  use  of  this  wonderful  little  ml” 
croscope  you  can  magnify  a  drop  of 
stagnant  water  until  you  see  dozens 
of  crawling  Insects;  Is  also  useful 
for  Inspecting  grain,  pork,  linen, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  Thin 
little  Instrument  does  equally  as 
good  work  as  the  best  microscopes 
and  Is  Invaluable  to  the  household. 
Is  made  of  best  finished  brass;  size 
when  closed  1x2^  inches.  Price,  30c. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  RING. 

A  handsome  ring  connected  with 
a  rubber  ball  which  Is  concealed 
In  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  gentle 
squeeze  forces  water  or  cologne  In 
the  face  of  the  victim  while  he  Is 
examining  It.  The  ball  can  be  In¬ 
stantly  filled  by  Immersing  ring  In 
water  same  as  a  fountain  pen  flllor. 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid,  12c.  each. 


WOLi  t'  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  Illu¬ 
sion!  "The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious,"  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puazling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  tho 
lid.  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  Instantly  empty  the 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  it;,  and 
taking  ofT  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  pleco  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  la  the 
reatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  Invented. 

Pries,  only  10c.;  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  02d  8t.,  New  York  City. 


WIZARD’S  PACK  OF  TRICK  CARDS. 

A  full  naek  of  61  cards,  hut 
by  the  aid  of  th^  Instructions 
given,  anyone  caj,  perform  the 
most  wonderful  tricks.  Many 
of  the  feats  exhibited  are  truly 
marvelous,  and  astonish  and 
amuse  a  whole  audience.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  sleight-of-hand.  The 
whole  trick  Is  in  tho  cards.  Price,  35c.  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2!)  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  first  attempt  usually  mads 
to  open  it,  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  In  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  In  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  docs  not  open  It.  You 
can  open  It  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  It. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  small  musical  Instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  It  between  the  lips 
with  the  tongue  over  the 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
Into  the  instrument.  The 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  fife 
and  flute.  We  send  full 
printed  instructions 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 

The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  In  the  world.  In  this 
little  Instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nail  Cuttor 
and  Cleaner,  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  sam'  as  any 
piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Price.  10c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

Wolff  novelty  co.,  29  w.  26th  st„  n.  y. 


Wit h  this  trick  you  tar* 
row  a  hat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  crown, 
without  Injuring  t  b* 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reversed, 
the  perfornivr  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  Into 
|  the  hat  again.  It  Is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 
and  Interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
Is  almost  Impossible.  It  Is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  learn  how  to  perform  It  In  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Coni  re  St.,  n’klyn,  N.  Y. 

SURPRISE  KINKMATOORArH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season  I  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  In  tights.  Hand 
It  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  Instru¬ 
ment  te  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  klnema- 
tograph  In  operation  is  sure  to  be  oaught 
every  time.  The  Instrument  can  be  refilled 
with  water  In  an  Instant,  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Price  25c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  28th  8t..  N.  Y. 

WHI3TLEFIIONE 

This  is  one  of  the 
grearest  musical  1  n- 
strumonts  ever  Invent¬ 
ed.  It  Is  madti  entirely 
O  \\  of  metal  and  Is  almost 

invisible  when  In  use. 
Witli  It,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  you  can  learn 
,  to  play  all  kinds  of 

tunes,  .'.ava  lots  of  fun,  please  and  amuse 
your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 
for  either  3ong  or  piano  accompaniment  or 
by  itself  alone.  You  place  the  whlstlephon- 
in  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out.  place  end 
of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 
a-  if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena- 
bl  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 

Price  6  cents  r^ch  by  mall,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


FRE 


Solid  Cold  Watches  and  Knives  Given 
Away,  Anybody  Gan  Get  One 


DESCRIPTION 


Genuine  guaranteed  14-carat 
solid  gold  cases. 

The  Elgin  movements  are 
warranted,  23-jewcllc.d  and 
adjusted.  A  distinct  under¬ 
standing  goes  with  every 
watch  that  it  cannot  be  du¬ 
plicated  at  any  Jeweler's  for 
loss  than  $25.00. 

Tho  watch  is  the  latest  style 
thin  model,  stem  wind  and 
set.  It  Is  of  that  medium 
size,  exactly  adapted  to  either 
o  lady  or  gentleman.  A 
more  accurate  time-keeper 
never  was  made.  This  offer 
expiree  February  1,  1915. 


0 


W/. 


For  Twenty  (20)  Sub¬ 
scriptions  at  5  cents 
each  we  will  send  ycu 
an  elegant  12-carat 
Gold  Handle  Two- 
blade  Pocketknlfe  with 
a  ring  on  tho  end  to 
secure  Itto  your  watch 
chain. 

The  knife  is  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed. 
This  offer  holds  good 
until  February  1,  1915. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  ONF.  OF  THESE  WATCHES 

S«nd  us  Twelve  And  One-batf  ($12.50)  Dollars  for  Fifty  Subscriptions,  at  25  cents  each,  for  any  of  the  following  publications: 

•tViePlit?erty  boysDof  76,"  AND  LUCK.” 

f’VC  indiVid"llS  fOT  ^  subscription  at  5  cents 

When  we  receive  the  money  and  fifty  subscriptions  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  solid  Rold  watches 

Address  ,  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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W  ORK  A 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 

Fred  Fearnot's  Skate  for  Life;  or.  Winning  the  •■Ice-Flyers'' 
Pennant. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Itlval  :  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Defiance:  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake 
Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Contract;  or.  Running  a  Count  y  Fair. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terrv  From  the 
Lynchers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or.  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or.  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Wild  West  Show  ;  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour;  or.  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke ;  or,  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Day ;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or.  Out  With  Old  Bill  Bland. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  With  Fun. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School  ;  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 
Fred  Fearnot  Mystified  :  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor ;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Mistake;  or,  Cp  Against  His  Match. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Texas :  or,  Terry's  Man  From  Abilene. 

Fred  Fearnot  As  a  Sheriff:  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Fred  Fearnot  Baffled  ;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wit;  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Prize  :  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Bay:  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Disguise :  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Moose-riunt ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Wood* 
Fred  Fearnot's  Oratory  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart;  or,  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance 
Fred  Fearnot  Accused  ;  or.  Tricked  by  a  Villain. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Pluck  ;  or.  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Deadlv  Peril  ;  or.  His  Narrow  Escape  From  Ruin. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Wild  Ride ;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan's  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Long  Chase;  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  \  Plain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Common  Sense  ;  or.  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 


1  red  learnots 
Fred  Fearnot  and 
Sulu. 

Fred  Fearnot’s 
Fearnot's 
Fearnot’s 
Fearnot’s 
Fearnot  On 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Cireai  riuu;  or,  ouviug  icuj  wiwiv  »  i 

the  Sultan  ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  or 

Silvery  Tongue ;  or,  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Strategy  :  or.  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Little  Joke ;  or,  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 
Muscle:  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 
Hand :  or.  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 


Fearnot  un  liana ;  or,  snowing  up  ai  me 
Fearnot  8  Puzzle;  or.  Working  the  Bunco  steerers. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Wager ;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  St.  Simon's ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia 
Island. 

Fred  Fearnot  Deceived:  or.  After  the  Wrong  Man 
Fred  Fearnot's  Charity  :  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  "The  Judge”  ;  or,  Heading  Off  the  Lynchers. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Clown  :  or,  Saving  the  Old  Man's  Place. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Round  Up  ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Giant ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Cool  Nerve  :  or,  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  oy 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  W^INT  SlNY  'BACK  LUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  week  lies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACUI.UM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  ordcle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 


No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.—' The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 


No.  It  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS 

_ A  most  complete  little  book.  «ontalnlng  ful 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  whe 
when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letter 
for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  T< 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  to 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  als 
utters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  O 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No,  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  Ashing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
flsh. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  hts  fu¬ 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness, 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. —  Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions 
originated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  giv¬ 
ing  example  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


For  snip  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  auy  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts.  per  copy, 
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No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flsh. 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

—Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE. — 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
ol  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  Illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES  . — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 


— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUI  TRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RAU.HT8. — A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
—Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  hlrds  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 
No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  ENn 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  mlnstre’s 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  hook 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAK  ER.-Contalnlng  a  varieu 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men  s  Jokes.  Just  the  thlna 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  show*. 
No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN 
Containing  tho  granules1  assortment  of  mac* 
leal  Illusions  ever  placed  before  the  pubuo. 
Also  trick*  with  cards,  incantations  etc 
No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  4\  », 

"  *rand  collection  of  Album  Versus 

suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion:  embr. - 
ing  Lines  rf  Love,  Affection.  Senthien? 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  v---- 
Rultable  for  Valentine*  and  Wedding*.  r*** 
No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  miv 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  E^tkT, 
should  obtain  this  book,  aa  it  contain; 
Instruction,  for  organising  an  amateur  min- 
strel  troupe. 
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